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G00D FRIDAY AND EASTBR SUNDAY, TEMP. 
CHARLES II. 

The first-named day has almost ceased to 
considered a fast by a great number of people. 
many, indeed, its solemn significance is 
Means neglected; but while these 
churches, others make high holiday. 
excursion-trains begin running, are ad 
vertised, donkeys and gipsy drivers make their first 
appearance for the season on heaths and commons, 
and Cornish and Devonshire wrestlers struggle for 
muscular triumphs in the presence of excited mu! 
titudes. 

There are many scattered records of how the 
above days were kept in the olden times; but no 
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Where can be found more accurate chronicling than | 


in the Diaries of two contemporary men, of very 
diferent quality, in the reign of Charles IL, 
namely, Pepys and Evelyn. 
the former, we find that on Good Friday, 1661, 
Pepys dined with Sir W. Batten, “all fish dinner, 
it being Good Friday.” There was not much mot 
Mfication in such diet, nor much opportunity for 


rovement in his afternoon’s contemplation of | 


a hl | 
['o commence with | 


} 


| Here 


Mr. Jacomb’s at Ludgate, who “made a gracy 
sermon, like a Presbyterian,” and Dr. Griffith’s at 
the Temple, “a good sermon for the day”—a day 
which Pepys concluded by moderate tippling at the 
Goat, at Charing Cross. 

In 1662, Easter Sunday was observed by twice 
atte nding chur h, and taking some delight in ob 
structing Lady Batten’s attempt to take precedence 
ol the Pepy ses in their common pe v. We may set 
how Pepys looked: “ Having my old black suit 


in cloth 


es to day 
and my boy, his old suit new trimmed, very hand 
17th April, 1663, Pepys wi 
Good Friday, our dinne1 

pps and fish; the only time that we 
Lenten dinner all this Lent.” Shops wer 
On the Easter Sunday following, thé 

s: “Up, and this day put on my close 
1, coloured suit, which, with new stockings of 
the colour, with belt and new gilt-handled sword, 
He adds “ To church, where 
1e 3 x Scotchman preaching, I slept awhile.” 
As Pepys had but one Lenten dinner in 1663, 
» in 1664 he had but one Lenten supper, on Good 
which was of “ g ” “ Wiggs 
were buns. How dress was the chief thing thought 
of on E: Sunday 1 ntry for that 
day. Pepys was too unwell to hurch, and 
his wife stayed at home wit | 
had “ dre ed h elf, i 


her will,” for 
‘She had put on her new best gown 


‘Tt 
sugal 


h ive had 


tes : 


only 


pig 


Ly 
y] 


very handsome.” 


> young 


Friday, s and ale. 


wig 


iste! s seen in the ¢ 
vo to 
h him “ 
she l 
Easter day.” 
which indeed is very fine now with the lace ; and 
th o, her taylor brought home her other 
new laced silk gown, with a smaller lace, and new 
petticoat I bought the other ) both very 
pretty !” Any Christian lady might find it hard to 
worship when so prettily equipped 


rnin 


Ss mk 


day : 


- . 
tended the observances 
with some per 

Pepys went 


confusion at 

of Good Friday. The fast 
to have ended with al feast. 
to Lady Sandwich’s, “ where my all this 
having kep Friday ’ with fasting 
we supped, and talked very merry.” And 
mirth continued to abound rather than mourning. 
Good Fridays were only half observed; and on 


seems, 
sons, 
ife day 


Good very strict 


| Easter Sunday 3s, the church opera was more attrac 


tive than church the E 
1668, Pepys King 
He heard Bp. Reynolds (of Norwich), 
Presbyterian, begin a very plain 
Pepys left for “ the Queen’s Ch 
hear the Italians sing; and 
did ay most admirable to 
thing of ours. I was never 
life with it. Office work or 


service. On acter Day of 
s Chapel 
“the old 
ermon,” which 
pel, and there did 
theire MUSICK 
me ; beyond any- 
o well satisfied in my 
1 the Good Friday of 


service n tne 


was at 


indeed 


ypear 


e forwardness of all things (in the City) for the | 1669, and “a dull sermon and so home to dinner’ 


nacion, which will be very magnificent.” On 
the Sunday following, Pepys heard two sermons, 
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| 
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| with the addition that Mr. and Mrs. Pepys 
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on Easter Sunday, are the records of those days 
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excellent musick” in the afternoon at the Queen’s 
Chapel, and saw, through the window, the Prince 
of Tuscany, “a comely, black, fat man in a 
mourning suit.” Worldly business was done on 
that Sunday; for, Simon Varelst, the Dutch 
flower-painter, at his lodgings near St. James's 
Market, showed Mr. and Mrs. Pepys “a little 
tlower-pot of his drawing, the finest thing that 
ever, I think, I saw in my life ; the drops of dew 
hanging on the leaves so that I was forced again 
ind again to put my finger to it, to feel whether 
my eyes were deceived or not. He do ask 70/. for 
it. I had the vanity to bid him 20/. It is worth 
going twenty miles to see it.” 

There is a graver tone in the entries made by 
Evelyn on this fast and the festival following it, in 
his Diary. On April 4th, 1672, Evelyn says :- 

I went to see the fopperies of the Papists at Somerset 
House and York House, where now the French Ambas- 
sador had caused to be represented our Blessed Saviour 
with his Disciples in figure sand puppets, made as big as 
the life, of wax-work, curiously clad and sitting round a 

arge table, the room nob ly hung and shining with innu- 
merable Jamps and candles. This was exposed to all the 
world ; all the City came to see it; such liberty had the 
Roman Catholics at this time obtained !” 

Evelyn's practice during the Lenten season was 
hat of « class of persons of a more serious temper- 
iment than that to which Pepys was subject. We 
earn from the Diary of the former that on Easter 
Day, 1673, Evelyn, with his son (who had, during 
Passion Week, been under “ more extraordinary 
preparation,” and had, on Easter Eve, been * in- 
‘that learned and pious man, Dr. 
Peter Gunning,” Bp. of Chichester), received the 
Sacrament. The entire week had been kept holy. 
A little political feeling was mixed up with the 
Evelyn, after the sermon 
n the Royal Chapel, preached before the King, by 
Sparrow, Bp. of Exeter, to a most crowded 
auditory, says :— 


struc ted , by 


Sundavy’s observances. 


‘I staid to see whether, according to custom, the 
Duke of York received the communion with the King; 
but he did not, to the amazement of everybody. This 
being the second year he had forborne and put it off, and 
within a day of the Parliament sitting, who had lately 
made so severe an Act against the increase of Popery, 
gave exceeding grief and scandal to the whole nation, 
that the heir of it, and the son of a martyr for the 
Protestant religion, should apostatize. What the con- 
sequence of this will be, God only knows! and wise men 
dread !” 


At a later Easter pe riod, Evelyn records, on 
30th March, 1676, “this was the first time the 
Duke appeared no longer in chapel, to the infinite 
grief and threatened ruin of this poor nation.” 
Throughout this reign there was an afternoon 
sermon on Good Friday, at Whitehall, before the 
King. The attendant crowd was generally great. 
We have another illustration of the time a few 
years later. On the Good Friday of 1684, at 
Whitehall, there was, says Evelyn, 








“such a con- | 





course of people with their children to be touched 
for the Evil, that six or seven were crushed ty 
death by pressing at the chirurgeon’s door for 
tickets.” On the Easter Sund: ay of the above 
year, Evelyn received the Sacrament early 
Whitehall, with the lords and household, - He 
went thence to St. Martin’s to hear Dr. Tenison, 
and then returned to the afternoon service at 
Whitehall, where, after the Bp. of Rochester's 
sermon, “ the King, with three of his natural sons, 
the Dukes of Northumberland, Richmond, and 
St. Albans (sons of Portsmouth, Cleveland, 
Nelly), went up to the altar.” Evelyn notes that 
“perfume was burnt before the office began.” The 
three young gentlemen preceded the King and 
passed to the left of the communion table, the 
Bps. of London, Durham, and Rochester being 
grouped on the right. Charles advanced to th 
centre of the table, knelt, made his offering 
“received ” after the bishops, and then retired 

a canopied seat near the prelates. After Evelf 
had witnessed this exemplary sight, he wound y 
his Easter Sunday by attending service at St. 
Martin’s again. 

Before the next Good Friday, Charles h 
vanished from the scene, and James was in his 
seat ; not indeed in the Royal Chapel, but, thoug! 
he was absent, the officiating preacher, by order, 
“ made three congees” to the empty pew, whereas 
formerly, when royalty was not present, one | 
was considered sufticie ntly respectful. Er 


ENGLISH SURNAMES. 

In the list of documents set down by Mr. C. W. 
Bardsley as having been consulted in the compi- 
lation of his recently published Our English Sur- 
names: their Sources and Signification (Chatto 
& Windus),—a very laborious and voluminous, but 
far from exhaustive work, I find no reference to 
the “Table of Antient Surnames as they are written 
in Old Records” appended to the Legal Inter- 
preter of Dr. Cowel, who flourished (literally, for 
he was a most flourishing writer on the Bova 
Prerogative) in the reign of James I. Cowel’s 
list comprises some very curious patronymics left 
unnoticed by Mr. Bardsley. For example, the last 
named gentleman makes no mention of “Henn 
de Chamfleur,” who was Sheriff of Dorsetshire 
19 Hen. III.), and who is Latinised in old records 
as “ De Campo Florido” (there is a living French 
author of eminence named Champfleury). Nor, 
do I discover the illustrious but hum bly- 


again, 
derived name of “ Stanley” in Mr. Bardsley’s vol 
minous “ Index of Instances.” Now “Stanley” is 


Cowel as “de Pascuo lapidoso ’ of the 
stony “ lea” or pasturage —thus it may reasonably 
be inferred that “Stanley” is identical with 
“Stoneleigh.” Mr. Bardsley half-jestingly traces 
the name “ Deyville,” or “1 be Ey ville,” to the Father 
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a 
ofall Evil, mentioning the names of “ Osbert Dia- 


bolus” and “ Roger le Diable ” as oceurring in old 
sls. He might have added the “ Robert le 


Diable” of Meyerbeer's opel ra. But Cowel gives 
is, in his Antient Records, “ D’ Eyville” Latinised 
3 ade David Villa.” Isee no “ Stradling” (who has 
not heard of “ Stradling v. Styles in Bardsley. 
Covel gives to “ Stradling” the barbarous but lu- 
sinous Latinisation of “ Easterlingus.” Mr. Bards- 
ey omits “* Malpas” (“de Male Passu,” or, better, 
. Norman-French, “de mal,” “mauvais,” or “mau- 
Napoleon III. had a Prefect of Police 
“De Maupas.” Mr. Bardsley properly gives 
Norman “ Orfevre,” or “ Orfeure,” and the 
Latin “ Auri faber,” as equivalents for “ Gold- 
smith”; but he remarks that there is a “curious 
mixture of two languages” in “ William le 
Orbater.” How ? What is this but wholly Norman- 
French, “le batteur d’or”? The name of “ Orfeur” 
sstill to be met with in Cumberland. Further- 
Mr. Bardsley’s obvious derivation of the 
names “ Roper” and “ Raper” from the occupation 
f rope-making may be contrasted with a curiously 
ggestive entry in Dr. Cowel’s “ Table.” He gives 
de Rubra Spatha” as the Latin equivalent of 
four Eng oO names—“ Rouspee” (the modern 
Rousby ? Ber ” “ Roper,” and “ Rospear.” 
Now en ‘de Rubra Spatha” and “ Rospear,” 
there seems most suspiciously inclined to wedge 
tself the dreadful French name of RopEsPrieRRE ! 
Finally, I commend Mr. Bardsley to the study of 
Cowel’s “Table” for valuable hints concerning 
such names “Borhard” (Burrard), “ Sher- 
borne” (“de Fonte limpido ” , “Sackville” (“ de 
Sicca Villa”), and, in particular, with regard to 
the surname of the gloomy conspirator who con- 
tinues to be damned to everlasting fame by little 
oys on the 5th of November. It is amazing to 
find Mr. Bardsley treating “ Fawkes,” or “ Vaux,” 
a Christian name, and deriving it, together 
with “ on ¥ Fakes,” “ Faulks,” “ Folkes,” 
Foakes,” “ Faxson,” and “ Fawson,” from the 
Norman “ Fulk,” or “Foulques.” Were this de- 
rivation correct, “Guy Fawkes” would have had 
two Christian names, “ Guido Foulques,” and would 
have had no proper surname at all. Cowel helps 
13 at once t to the derivation, equally of the aristv- | 
matic “ Vaux,” and the plebeian “ Fawkes” and 
“Foakes,” by presenting to us the Latin equiva- 
ent, “de Vallibus.” Compare the French locution, 
“Par monts, par vaus et par chemins.” Guy 
fawkes may have been simply a descendant of 
Yorkshire yeoman feudally designated as “des 

Vaux,” or “ of the Dales.” 
GEORGE 
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Aveustus SALA. 
Brompton. 
Pa rh ° . , 
P.S. It must not, of course, be forgotten that in 
many instances, when the medieval conveyancers 
nd | . A 
d to deal with very old 


and jaw scriveners had 
Soglish names they, knowing nothing of their real 











derivation, Latinised them quite arbitrarily. The 
translation of “ John Murray” into “ Johannes de 
Moravia” (a favourite quotation of poor dear Peter 
Cunningham) may be taken as the simplest illus- 
tration of my meaning. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


Hamer (5* §, i. 25. In Act 2, Rosen- 
crantz tells Hamlet that he has the voice of the 
king himself for his succession in Denmark. 

In Act v. 2, Hamlet, speaking to Horatio of 
his uncle’s villanies, says that he 

“ Popp’d in between th’ election and my hopes.’ 

And when he dies, hearing of the arrival of young 
Fortinbras, he says :— 
“TI do prophesy the election lights 
On Fortinbras : he has my dying voice.’ 

From the above Rex may 
gather that the Danish monarchy of Shakspeare’s 
Hamlet was elective, and, therefore, that the poet 
made “no such mistake as putting a wrong man 
on the throne” when he chose, for the purpose of 
his plot, that Claudius should be king 

R. 8. C 


sc, 


passages SOLOMON 


HNARNOCK 


Gray's Inn. 
“Very Loosr.”— 
“ King.—The extreme parts of time extremely forms 
All causes to the purpose of his speed ; 
And often, at his very loose, decides 
That which long process could not arbitrate.’ 
Love's Labour’s Lost, Act 5, se. 2 
“Very is an old archery phrase used by 
Ascham and other old authors. 
“Other and those very good archers in drawyng, loke 
at the marke untill they come almost to ye head, then 
they looke at theyr shafte, but at ye very lo with a 


ee 


ese, 


seconde sight they fynde theyr marke agayne.”—Toxo- 
philus. 
W. RusHToN. 
Kine Jouy, 1. 2.—In two editions I find 


‘** But thou from loving England art so far, 
That thou hast underwrought his lawful king.” 








Should it not be “this lawful king,” namely, 
Arthur ? 

In another edition, Dublin, 1771, it is “its law- 
ful king.” It may be said that, in Shakspeare 


time, the pronoun “ its” was in use, and that “ his” 
was common for it. But “her” would have been 
more appropriate. Altogether I think “ this” more 
likely to be the true reading. 

In Act ii. 6, “ For because,” which occurs in 
our authorized translation of the Bible, is used 
here also, “ But for because he hath not wooed me 
It is remark- 


SC. 


yet”; and elsewhere in Shakspeare. 
able that in Ulster the common people say “ be- 
hopes tls hopes.” 

Act ii. se. 2. “Bedlam, have done.” Might 
not this be “ Beldame”? . & Be 
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rENTH EXTRACT FROM MY OLD MS. NOTE- 
BOOK. 
(Timez Henry VIII.) 
Propurcres No, 4. 
S. anp P. 


5 and P shali stand in herd, vnto the kep of y° crowne 
shall falle vpon his brother swerd, And shall all turne 
pp so downe;.” 


This I consider to be another of the prophecies 


velonging to the Merlin series ; and, if I am not 
nistaken, it refers to Richard III., when he was 
Duke of Gloucester. 

Before any interpretation is suggested it will be 


lesirable to understand the words which are quaint 
in 1 obscure. 

1. To “stand in herd.” I never met with this 
phrase, but I suppose “herd” is the Anglo-Saxon 
heord, power, position, prominence ; if so, “to stand 
in herd” is to stand in power, to stand conspicuous, 
to be foremost. 

2. “ Vunto,” of course, means until. 

3. “ Kep of the crowne,” is keeper of the crowne, 
lord protector, or usurper. 

1. To “ falle vpon his brother swerd,” is to 
fall [the] sword upon his brother, or let fall the 
sword upon his brother. Halliwell, in his Archaic 
Dictionary {article FALL] gives us “ Fall. To strike 
down, let fall, make to fall.” 

5. “Shall all turne vpp so downe,” 7. ¢., shall 
turn all the persons spoken of upside down, or 
»verturn them. 

Halliwell, in the Dictionary above referred to, 
takes notice of this compound, and gives us two 
quotations to authenticate it. One is spelt up-so- 
foun, and the other up-so-downe, as in the text. 

Presuming the remarks given above to be correct, 
und substituting the scope of the words for the 
words themselves, the prophecy would run some- 
what thus: 

“S. and P. shall stand amongst the foremost, 
intil the keeper of the crown [or lord protector of 
England] shall let fall the sword upon his brother, 
and turn all of them up-side-down.” 

Now for the explanation :— 

By “S” I understand Somerset. 

By “P” Plantagenet, Duke of York. 

By “kep of the crowne,” Richard, Duke of Glou- 
ester, Lord Protector, after the death of Edward IV. 

The brother murdered I presume to be George, 
Duke of Clarence. 


On the death of this brother, the three titles of 


Somerset, York, and Clarence, all became extinct. 

Somerset.—This title became extinct with John 
seaufort, Duke of Somerset, who had only one 
hild, a daughter named Margaret, who married 
Edmund, Earl of Richmond, and was by him 
Certainly, a most con- 


mother of Henry VII. 


prcuous 


aa 





i 
PLANTAGENET, Duke of York.—Edward IV, wos 
a Plantagenet, and head of the house of York. 
When Richard, his youngest son, was murdered in 
the Tower, this title also became extinct. 

Again, the Duke of Gloucester could not be 
king, but only “ keeper of the crown,” whether ag 
usurper or lord protector, while his elder brothe; 
George was alive; but when the Crooked-back fel] 
upon him, and murdered him, then also the title 
ot Duke of Clarence became extinct, and all thre 
titles were turned up-side-down. 

The prophecy may therefore be paraphrased thus 

S[omerset] and P[lantagenet } shall stand in herd 
[be the most conspicuous families of the time being, 
and shall remain so] vnto [until] the kep of 
crowne [the keeper, usurper of the crown, or lord 
protector of the realm] shall falle upon his brother 
sword [shall let fall upon his brother George, Duke 
of Clarence, the sword of the executioner, or in 
other words, shall compass his death] ; And [then 
shall all [these famous titles] turne vpp so downe 
[be overturned]. 

I may here repeat the remark already made 
respecting a previous prophecy : If a seer can see 
coming events by their shadow, few events of history 
stand out more prominently than those referred to 
above ; and in a book compiled during the reign 
of the Tudor dynasty, this prophecy has a peculiar 
fitness. 

According to classic fable, the events of th 
world are wrought by the fates into a kind of 
tapestry. Now, suppose every event in the whol 
history of man to have been woven or painted, a9) 
on canvas, from the beginning. To that eye which 
sees the whole canvas, there is no past, no future, 
all is present ; but to those who see only a part at 
a time, as in a diorama, the scenes rolled up are 
past, and those to be unrolled are future. To th 
spectator, then, there is past, present, and future, 
but to the dioramist all is present. 

There is some shadow of truth in this illustn- 
tion. To the eye of Omnipotence there is no past, 
no future, the diorama of man’s history is all befor 
it ; but to us, the changing spectators, the unrolle 
parts are future, and the rolled-up parts have gon 
by. Besides the exhibitor, his employés are als 
in the secret, and others not in his employ cate 
glimpses now and then of the exhibition. Th 
very pot-boy sees something of the mystery, th 
occasional mess« nger W ho strays into the room t 
deliver a packet or telegram, and even the street 
urchins who pry through chinks and keyholes. 
The assistants and employés are the angels and 
prophets, the others are the Merlins, the Nostr- 
damuses, and Zadkiels. Sometimes these latter 
catch only a very imperfect view of the detail, but 
the rough outline and more conspicuous figures 
cannot fail to make a pretty correct impression. ¢ 

Again, it is no matter that one is born ané 
another dies. These are the puppets taken for 
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the nonce from the box to be sent across the stage |‘letter, had an el 
to play their réle in the shifting scene, and though elder one leaving 


ler and a younger brother; t 


ran only daughter. She, as heiress, 


he 


they appear one minute, and disappear the next, | carried Penn Lodge into the family of Pleydall. 
areas well known to the exhibitor and his assistants So says Mr. Penn, in his Memorial of Admiral 


as the diorama itself, of which, indeed, they form 
essential parts. E. Copnam Brewer. 
lavant, Chichester. 


THE DESCENT OF WILLIAM PENN FROM THE 
PENNS OF PENN, CO. BUCKS. 

The founder of Pennsylvania was lineally de- 
scended from the Penns of Penn Lodge, in Wilt- 
shire, and this last-mentioned family claimed to be, 
and was acknowledged as, a branch of the family 
of Penn, of Penn Manor, in co. Bucks, where they 
had been seated from, probably, the Norman 
Conquest. 

Though the descent has been many times 
setted, the links connecting the family of Penn 
ledge with that of Penn Manor have never, I 
bel been published. The accompanying letter 


believe, 
of the Hon. John Penn, sen., Esq., together with 
the very kind communications of Mr. Wm. Under 
hill, of Kentish Town, have enabled me to con- 
struct a pedigree giving the particular connexion 
between the two families. 

As I write from America, it will be understood 
that I cannot personally investigate the matter 
further, but must be content to let the lineage rest 
on the foundation of Mr. Penn’s letter and the 
Harleian pedigree, both of which I believe to be 
trustworthy, but am unable to test. 

While I invite criticism, I beg that critics will 
exercise consideration, and, if it is found that th 
pedigree I give is incorrect, will remember that I 
could not go beyond the authorities I had, and 
that I submit it for confirmation or the reverse, as 
the event may prove. 

The published pedigrees of William Penn, which 
I have seen, go no higher than William Penn of 
Minety and of Penn Lodge, in Wiltshire, whose 
will was proved in 1592, thus missing the con- 
nexion between that family and the one of Penn 


| Sir William Penn; but Mr. Dixon, 








Manor, co. Bucks. 
The ass rtion that William Penn himself claimed | 
descent from the race of Tudor is based but upon 
tradition, and the substantiation of th« 
paaying pedigree will disprove it finally. 
1. Was Hampden of Kimble of the same race as 
John Han pden the patriot ? | 
2. William, founder of Penn Lodge. Mr. John | 
Penn's letter states his family lived at Penn Lodge 
‘or three generations. Do these three generations | 
include the ab ’ve-mentioned William ? I have 
Prestmed so; but it may have been otherwise ; 
and in this latter case another generation must be 
added to the 


3. Gil 


acconi- 


| 
| 





pe ligree. 


appe from Mr. John 


Penn’s | 
i 


in his Life of 
remarks that 
a William 


William, the founder of Pennsylvania, 
it was sold on the death of its owner 
Penn) to pay his debts. How is this? 


Pedigree, showing the exact connexion between the family 
of Penn of Per nr Lodq >» im Wiltshire, and that of Penn 
of Penn Manor, co. Bucks, subi vitted for cor fi 

David Penn, Esq., Lord=Sibyl, dau. of William 
of the Manor of Penn, | Hampden,of Kimble. To 
in co. Bucks, and repre- | the care of this lady King 
sentative in chief of his | Henry VIII. intrusted 
family. Monument in | his children, the Prince 
(Great !) Hampden | Edwardand thePrincesses 
Church. Mary and Elizabeth. 





rmation. 


| I 
John, of Penn, eldest son and William, a monk 
heir, whose male line became of Glastonbury, 
extinct on the death of Roger who, marrying | 
Penn, of Penn, Esq., in 1732, after the Refor- | 
whose sister, however, by her 


mation, founded | 
marriage, carried the Manor Penn Lodge, in | 


into the family of Lord Scars- Wilts. Buried at 
dale. Readon Read- | 
ing’). | 


William, of Minety and « 
Penn Lodge,in Wilts. Will 


} roved April 21, 1592. } 


William=Margaret, dau. of 


| John Rastall. 


} 


Giles—Margaret Gilbert. 
Sir William= Margaret, dau. of 


| John Jasper. 


i 
William, Founder of Pennsylvania. 


Extract of a Lett From John Penn, sex., Esq., to 
Dr. Smith, of Pennsylvani 

**My uncle has within a very few years had several 
letters from a lady in France, who claims relationship 
with our family, and in orderto make it out she sent him 
a long pedigree. Her name was De Penn, and she is 
wife to a Monsr. de Bonsul, who isa Lieutenant-General 
in the French service and Governor of Grenoble, where 
the family had been long settled before the Conquest, at 
which time, or soon after, during the reign of King 
William, some of them first came to England. It is very 
certain the family has been seated several hundred years 
at Penn, in Buckinghamshire, and most probably gave 
their name to that estate, which is of considerable extent, 
and reckoned to be worth two thousand pounds per 
annum several centuries ago. 

“ My uncle had once occasion to examine the Doomsday 
Book, and — that a Mr. Penn, owner of Penn, 
was fined for a misdemeanor in the time of Richard I.* 


l 





the Roll of Fines of Richard I., not the Dooms- 
day Book of William the Conqueror. 


ace 
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“Sir John Pena attended Edward III. 


knighted him. 
‘The family continued at Penn till the year 1732 


when Roger Penn, dying unmarried, left his estate to hig 
sister, who was mother of the last Sir Nathaniel Curzon, 
and grandmother of the present Lord Scarsdale, and 
Mr, Ashton Curzon, who is now in possession of it, it 
being settled on him by his father on his marriage, and 


he generally passes the summer in the old mansion. 
“ King Henry VIII. intrusted to the care of 
Penn, wife of David Penn, his son, Edward VI., 


I intend to send you bv the first opportunity. 
couple our branch of the family breaks off. 


of Glastonbury, 
dissolved the monasteries in England ; 


he married and had several children. 


‘He is buried in Reaydon¢ Church, and his family 
remained in possession of the lodge for three generations. 
Then, the eldest of three sons leaving an only daughter and 
she marrying, the estate was carried into another family. 

“The second was a merchant, and traded to Cadiz and 
Leghorne, by which he made his fortune, and was the 
father of Sir W. Penn the admiral, whose son you know 
(Page 96, Common-Place Book 
Penn MSS., Lib. of | 


was the first proprietor.” 
of the Hon. John Penn, jun., Esq., 
Penna. Historical Soc., Philadelphia.) 
Pedigree ef Penn of Penn, co. Bucks, from the 
MSS., contriduted by Mr. Wiliam Underhill. 
John Penn-Elizabeth, dau. 
of Penn. of Peter Harley. 
! 


David of Penn,-Sybil, dau. of Hampden 
§Grantee under | of Kimble, $nurse to Ed- 
the Crown. ward V 


| 
John of Penn, 





Ursula, dau. of Wal- Margaret, 
Sliving 32 Eliz., | liston, gof Ruislip, wife of 
died shortly af- | Middlesex, survived Gifford. 


terwards. her husband. 


| 


! | | 
William Griffin of Hig-—Anne, John, 


Martha, 
of Penn, | dau. of gendon, galias dau. dsp. <d.s.p 
heir | Ferd Griffith, “‘ Hig- of 
SEldest | Poulton gendon,” pro- Will. 
son. of Bow- bably Hughen- Bourne 


ton. den, near High 
Bucks. Wycombe, Bucks. 
Second son. 


' 
} 
John, heir 


| 
William. 


The Name of the District of Penn, in Buckinghamshire, 


, and not 


probably derived trom the Family of Pen 
Srom the Celtic “ Pen,” a height. 


It is generally presumed that the name of the 
manor and parish of Penn pertained to that dis- 


* Great Hampden, Bucks! 
print still extant ! 

+ Bradon parish, Somerset, or Reading, Berks? 
I That of Pleydall, or Plevdell? 

§ Additions by Mr. Underhill. 


into France 
and distinguished himself in his wars, for which the king 


Sabilla 
and his 
two daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, as you will see by a 
print of an old monument in Hampton * Church, which 
From this 
One of their 
younger sons, named William, was a monk in the Abbey 
in Somersetshire, when King Henry 
but out of regard 
to his parents he granted him some land belonging to the 
Abbey which lay in the forest of Braydon, in Wiltshire. 
There he built an house, and called it Penn Lodge, and, 
as he had quitted the religious order to which he belonged, 


Harleian 


| 
Edward, 


Is the monument or 


a, 
ae 


trict long before the coming of the Penn family, 

that it is the Brito-Celtic pen, a height, and points 

to the elevated land in proof, and that the family 
| took their name from it; but, on the other hand, jt 
| is asserted that the family gave their name to the 

| loc ality. Now, in proof of this i is the fact that thp 
jearly members of the family are called De | 

Penne, and not De Penn. Had they y assumed the 
| name from the place, they would have simp aly called 
themselves De Penn, not De la Penne; for it cap. 
not be presumed that the French knight * to whon 
the land was given understood Brito-Celtic, and 
knew that in it “Pen” meant a height, and thy 
scholarly elegance required the insertion of the 
definite article “the” (la) between it and the 
“de,” viz., De la Penn, i.¢., of the height—not at 
all. Had he taken his name from the place, he 
would simply have called himself De Penn ; for the 
word “pen,” or “ penn,” would have conveyed no 
particular meaning, and hence the definite article 
would have been omitted. 

This refers solely to the district of Penn, co, 
| Bucks, and those other places, of course, which ar 
well known to have been named after members of 
| the family, but not to the other places in England 
| called “Pen,” or those local names formed with 
| 
! 


| this word, of whose British origin it is undoubted 

evidence. “ Penne,” of the French dictionaries, i: 

feminine, and translated “a ber of an arrow, 

beam-feather, a quill.” P. S. P. Conner 
Philadelphia, U.S. America. 


TRAVELLING IN ITALY Forty YEARs sivce.— 
The names in the following letter, no less than th 
information it contains, may give it interest to 
some readers. It was written by a lady in August, 
1832, from Mola di Gaeta :-— 

“T am very fond of this place, where the sea-breezes 
and bathing are so refreshing in summer time. The 
remains of antiquity in this neighbourhood are wonder 
fully little known, considering they lie near the road to 
Naples. Madame and Madlle. Vernet, the wife and 
daughter of M. Horace Vernet, a famous French painter, 
and Director of the French Academy at Rome, are bere. 
| We mess together, and drive and walk out, Kc. They 
are very pleasant people. Malle. is a beautiful girl, about 
| eighteen, and highly accomplished. She speaks and 
| writes Eyglish like a native, and is very well acquainted 
| with that part of our literature which is usually read by 
| foreigners ; but it is rare at her age to find such a correct 
judgment both as to books and persons. Madame Y 
was making a calculation the other day of the expenses 
| of living in this country, which I will tell you. She and 

| her daughter travel in’ their own carriage with a pair of 
| horses, coachman, footman, and maid. They are not 
economical people, and like to live well. She tells me 
| the whole expense of their travelling, living, &c., comet 
to about 300/. a year, so that she thinks two ladies living 
| together would find 5002. sufficient for everything, it 

cluding dress and any other little items. But, of courte, 


* “Pen, De Penne, La Penne,” families in France (se 
Rietstar, Armorial Général, par J. B. Rietstap, Gouds 


| 1861 
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t requires some experience as to treating with inn- 
keepers, and new comers could not easily manage so well, 
particularly Emglish people. 

The young lady here referred to afterwards be- 
came the wife of Paul Delaroche, and died child- 
jess, in 1845. If the union had been crowned with 
a son, the issue was to have perpetuated the two 
creat artist names as Vernet-Delaroche. But, alas! 
from the time of Shakespeare, and earlier, such 
anticipated hereditary glories have been denied to 
the descendants of men of great genius. The 
makers or inventors rarely become founders of 


families. C. 


Queries. 

{We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
pames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Witiiay, Assot or Ramsey, 1160 To 1176.— 
lask information as to the family to which he 
belonged. He was, in 1157, Prior of St. Martin 
des Champs, near Paris, where he was educated, 
and was probably translated thence to Ramsey. 
A note in Dugdale’s Monasticon (8 vol. edition 
says he was made Abbot of Ramsey through the 
instrumentality of Thomas 4 Beckett. He was 
translated to the abbacy of Cluny in 1176 or 7, 
and died at the monastery of Caritas in 1179, 
being buried before the high altar of St. Martin 
des Champs (Gallia Christiana, vol. iv.). Lorain 
Essai Historique de V Abbaye de Cluny) calls him 
Guillaume d’ Angleterre, and says he was “providus, 
honestus, carus, acceptus,” but gives no clue to his 
family. Miene( Troisieme Encyclop: die The ologique ’ 
tome 16, art. “Cluny ”) says :— 

“De ce moment en effet, le monastére est livré 4 une 
succession d’abbés féodaux, battant monnaie, crénelant 
des forteresses, entourant Cluny d’une bonne ceinture de 
murailles, mais plusconnus par | illustration chevaleresque 
de leurs noms, que par des services rendus a |'fglise, in- 
dices trop clairs d'un amoindrissement continu de |’ Esprit 
Cénobitique ; ainsi passérent Hugues de Blois, Etienne 
de Boulogne, Gauthier de Chatillon, Guillaume d’Angle- 
terre,” &c. 

Abbot William had a brother Simon Fitz- 
William, whom he persuaded Emma, widow of 
Sir Eustace de Walton, of Walton, co. Hunts, to 
marry, circa 1162. This manor was given to the 
Abbey of Ramsey, in 1134, by the widow of 
Eustace de Sellea, Albreda, whose inheritance it 
was; but, during the subsequent civil wars, 
Eustace, her son, forcibly seized and held the 
manor against the abbey until his death. The 
marriage of Simon to his widow was probably a 
step towards the peaceable recovery of the manor 
by the Abbot of Ramsey. From the connexion 
which this Simon Fitz-William and his son 
William had with the Abbey of Saltrey, which 
was founded by Simon de St. Liz, second 





Earl of Northampton, as evidenced by certain 
charters, I conjecture William, the father of 
the Abbot and Simon, to have been a son of the 
first Simon, Earl of Northampton, who is said to 
have died in France, circa 1100 (query, at Senlis, 
near Paris). I imagine he may have had a son, 
William, who remained at Senlis, although there 
is no mention of such a son in Dugdale’s Baronage; 
but neither is the William de St. Liz, brother of 
the third Simon, Earl of Northampton, mentioned 
in Dugdale, although there certainly was such a 
William, who is mentioned in the charter of Simon 
giving the church of Southwike to the Knights 
Templars, after the decease of his brother William. 
Considering how greatly indebted the first Simon 
was to William the Conqueror, he might well have 
named a son after him. James Hiaarn. 

Sunny Hill, Higher Crumpsall, Manchester. 

“ London Characters, or Anecdotes, Fashions, and Cus- 
toms of the present century, by Sir Barnaby Sketchwell, 
scene and portrait painter to the Argyle Rooms and other 
places of elegant resort, in two volumes. Embellished 
with appropriate and humorous engravings. The third 
edition, with additions and improvements.”’ London, B. 
| Crosby & Co. 2 vols. 8vo. 1809. 
| No. 1, The Agra, is inthe centre, surrounded by 
| No. 2, Fatima pinning up a new list, No. 3, Tailor 
| 
] 
| 
'] 
| 





iska, No. 4, Captain Sandonesso, No. 5, Cupid the 
arbitrator of promotions. 
Who is the portrait intended for contained in 
| the centre lozenge of the first sheet of engravings, 
referred to as Agra at the bottom of the page, in a 
humorous book entitled as above? Have they 
| any political interest attached to them ? 
Joun W. Jarvis. 


ArcHIBALD Hamitton Rowayn.—He was an 
Irish gentleman who was obliged to fly the country 
for political reasons in the last decade of the last 
century. After living some time in France, he 
went to America and settled there. I shall be 
glad if any one will give me any further particulars 
about him, such as the special political circum- 
stances in which he was concerned, and the date of 


his death. GC. Bh. Be 


Joun Stvart Mitu.—I have a dim recollection 
of seeing somewhere (was it in Fraser or the Con- 
temporary ?), that, from some unpublished papers of 
John Stuart Mill, evidence was obtained that he 
was beginning to think that, after all, there was 
something in the belief ina God. Can you tell 
me whether or not there is any ground for that 
statement, or whether or not the statement has 
been made? I cannot get the idea out of my 
head that I have seen it somewhere ; I cannot have 
surely dreamt it. J. H. 


TetteyY Famity.—I ask for information as to 
any branch of this family between 1560 and 1660. 
Is there any record of the first movement of « 
branch of the family into Yorkshire; also, any 
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trace of male descendants from 
Tytley of King’s Lynn 


John Tetley or 


1580. 


G. T. 


? He died about 


J. 


HERALD! To what family d 
arms belong: barry of six ar. and az. a crescent or. 
crest a demi-Pegasus? What arms (if any) were 
borne by Wride and Mines, both west of England 
families ? ANTIQUARY. 


» the following 


Rev. Georce Aryet, A.M.—I have in my 
possession a portrait, dated 1740, and marked 
Rev. George Arnet, A.M., Vicar of Wakefield, 


Rector of Wheldrake, and Chaplain to His Grace 
Launcelot, Archbishop of York. I want—1. To 
connect this English branch of the Arnet. or 
Arnott, family with the Arnots of Balcormo, county 
Fife. To obtain access to a pedigree of Geo. 
Arnet, A.M., which I have reason to believe is in 
existence. To obtain authentic information of 
any kind about himself and his descendants, Can 
any of your contributors assist ? 

; : Josreru M 


ATTHE\ 


WMAN 


Stanle 


y, Wakefield. 


Capt. WILLIAM 
Dock, London, 
of the 


Kipp, hanged at Execution 
May 12, 1701, in 1695 was master 
brigantine Antegoa, sailing between 





London 


and New York. In Governor Bellomont’s des- | 
patches to the Board of Trade, at the time of his | 
arrest in Boston, he is called a Scotchman. In a | th 
volume entitled Celebrated N ul and Military 


ls, by Peter Burke, London, 1866, he 


to have been born in Greeno Scotland. Can 
any one furnish more definite rmation of hi 
birth and parentage ? There we everal families 
of the name residing in different parts of Scotland, 
one of which was that of James Kidd of Cragie, in 
Forfar, who had three sons, Patrick, William. and 


>.) 
overt, a 


1663. 


returned to the Court of 
Record Commi 
{bbrei 


grees ae, 
utsitionum 


Forfar, No "402: 


See ners ing 


tetornatarum atio, vol. 


vol. xxvii. fol. 104, of Original ir Was this 
son William the famous captain, and was his name 
poset oleae by the ballad maker with that of his 
younger brother, Robert ? J. Larrine 

New York 

Earty British ANIMALS. Will some one 
kindly tell me where I may find notices of th 
ndigenous animals of Great Britain in the earliest 
historical times ? PELAGIUS. 


“ A New History LAND, from the earliest 








> Enc ac- 
counts of Britain to the R cation of the Peac e of Ver- 
sailles, 1763, by Thor Mortimer, Esq., His mt ijesty’s 
Vice Consul the Austrian Netherlands. Printed by 
J. Wilson and J. Fell,London. 3 vols., folio, 17 5,6. 


[ bought the above some time since 


to know further respecting Mr. Mortimer : he 
in authority? I cannot find him named in 


s appears by Inquisition or Verdict of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


., ' vish 


Lowndes, or the Biographical Dictionary, 


are very good maps in the work. 
l give me an idea 


your readers wil 


the books. 


FoRFARSHIRE. 


any genealogica 
of Forfarshire, 
Guthrie, &c. ? 


1 account 


€. Jes 


Universities Club. 


ARCHBISHOP 


ADAMSON oF Sr. 


—Can your readers refer me ¢ 
of 
Erskine, Ca 


the 


rr 


There 

I erhaps some of 

of the value of 
HIBeryia, 


te 
leading families 
rnegie, oun 


W. CJ. 


ANDREWS, 1575, 


—Where is to be seen an authentic portrait in oils 


of this 


Archbi ishop of St. 


And 


rews / 


A brief 


notice of him is given in ¢ eo Biogray phical 
1812, vol. 


Diet ionar Y, 


London, 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


SKERRY-BRAND.—I am told 


that 


.p.1 44. 


J. Manvet, 


thi . 
this term is 


used by Carrickfergus fishermen for sheet lightning; 


is it known el 


Belfast. 


AURIGNY’S 


“The 


rigny’s isle 


Kyock Frr 
ong n this 1 
that he de er 


t and Rat 


removed in 2 the 


iS¢ whe re { 


ISLE.” 
mean in his lay on The } 


Us 


W. 


What 


Spanish Armada by 


A 


In 


Northouck’s 
name occurs as a place 
cs We lk le se 


e Highway. 


Q 


crew had seen Castile’s black fleet, 


Const 


quare 


Is it ¢ 


H. Patrersoy. 


does Maca 


beyo nd Au 
R 


History 
known 


between 


ANT EADER. 


so well 
2s lying 
ne of the places 


construction of the London Docks 


Is there any record of all the streets removed in 
the construction of the Docks, and was any chur 
pulled down, as in the case of the St. Katherine 
Docks ? C. A. W. 


Mayfair. 


PortTr 
the 1* 
stated that a 
Oliver Cromwe 
in the 
feel very 


AIT © 


posses 


could inform me where the seal now is, and enabl 
me to procure & cast or impression from it. | 
require the information for a work I am now pul 
lishing on the Me lic History of Oli Cro 
where I would duly acknowledge any help on th 
subject. I suppose that this small seal was the 
same that Thomas Hollis purchased of Yeo the 
| engrave rin 1759, as mentioned in the Mem 

the former, page 81. 


Henry W. Henrrey, FR. Hist. 5.,& 
14, Park Street, Westminster 
Bar SrIniste Every one acqui inted wit 
the rudiment ; of ‘Herald: ry knows that the expres 
sion Bar Sinister is ridiculous, and yet I have % 
often heard it spoken of as a mark of illegitimacy, 
and met with the phr in authors who mig 


eratefu 


EAI 


Series of “ 


I + 


mall ste 


ll, en 


sion of 
| if this ¢ 








OF OLIVER CROMWELL. — 
& Q.” (vol. vii. p. 427 
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have been expected to know better, that I think 
there must be some reason for its currency that 
does not w upon the surface. Can it be simply 
that bastardy, being a legal bar, has given rise to 
this improper allusion to Baton Bend or Bendlet 

Sinister ! J. H. I, OaKuey. 
Wyverby, Melton Mowbray. 


Acrnorn WANTED.— 
«From folly’s laugh, from splendour’s idle glare, 
The routs of riot and the toils of care, 
To contemplation’s pure and placid joys, 
Oh, let me here a calm asylum find, 
And leave the busy and the gay behind.” 
The above lines must have been written before 
1901. They are on a summer-house in a midland 
county. They may be the werk of an amateur, but 
seem bad enough for any of the great poets of the 
last century. ELLCEE. 


ErcueD FemaLe Porrraits.—I have a set of 
ten, fairly executed, during, probably, the latter 
part of the last century. In the upper right-hand 
comer of each portrait is the name in initial 
letters, &c., of each lady, as follows :-— 


Mar" W—r Sop* B—m 
Ply* J—n Luci M—n 
Cy' La—s Ab' C 

Flo* A—w Bet-sy Ch—r 
Cis’ D—v Elisa F—k 


These plates would seem to belong to some book. 
Can any of your readers supply the title; or, if 
struck off without letter-press, do the ten plates 
form the complete set? I should be pleased to 
ave the names filled out, and, indeed, any other 
nformation concerning these very curious portraits. 
S. A. 


Famity.—What arms, if 
Esq., High 


BYGOE 
porne by Philip By goe, 


any, were 
Sheriff of 


King’s County, Ireland, in 1662? Was he of 
foreign descent ? H. S. G. 
Tue German Drama.—Will some one ac- 


quainted with the history of the German Drama 
nform me whether any of the following pl: ys have 
been performed, and of the dates of their perform- 


nee | — A. Klingemann’s Moses, a drama, pub- 
lished 1812; and Martin Luther, a drama. 

Have either of the sacred dramas of Klopstoc k— 
viz.. The Death of Adam, Dar td, or Solomon, or 
the tragedy of Hermann, by the same author-— 
heen performed ? R. Ineuis. 

Sik Puruip Sipney’s “ Arcapia.”—D Israeli, in 


his Amentti 
the form of 


s of Literature, has the following in 
a foot-note :— 

_ “Inthe late Mr. Heber’s treasures of our vernacular 
literature there was a copy of Th 
tcript notes by Gabriel Harvey. 
work into chapters, en umerating the general conterts of 

each ‘Bib. Heberiana,’ Part “the First. A republi- | 
cation of this copy,—omitting the pe ger of the | 
Romance by a str: and all the eclogues, and 


Arcadia, with manu- 








ne he } 
ge hand, 






most of the verses,—would form a desirable volume, not 
too voluminous.” 

Has such an edition of The Arcadia been pub- 
lished, or is there any modern and abridged edition ? 


W. A.C. 


Glasgow. 


* MATHEMATICALL RECREATIONS; or, a Collection of 
sundrie excellent Problemes out of Ancient and Modern 
Phylosophers both usefull and Recreative. London, 
printed for Richard Hankin in Chancery Lane, neare 
Sargeants Inn. 1677.” 

I should be glad to learn something of this very 
curious old book ; it bears the name of E. Johnson, 
Mile End Road, 1797, who, I am told, was known 
in that locality as a collector of curiosities of all 
kinds. The work is profusely illustrated, but in 
the rudest style, the cuts being printed on separate 
pieces of paper, and pasted into their places in the 


book. C. W. 


Sir J. Prestwicu, Bart.—Where is the manu- 
script from which Sir J. Prestwich, Bart., printed, 
in his Respublica, 4to., 1787, the “ cornets, or flags 
and pennions of sundry commanders... . in the 
armies of the Commonwealth”? K. P. D. E. 


““ DEANERIES OF CHRISTIANITY.”—W hat is the 
nature and origin of that ecclesiastical office known 
a “ Deanery of Christianity”? Is it mentioned 
by the chief text-writers on the Canon Law, and 
when is it first spoken of? Mr. Hayward states 
in his essay upon pedigrees, in the latest volume ot 
his collected contributions, that the office was 
known in medizval France. At the present time 
there are at least three such “ Deaneries of Chris- 
tianity” in England, namely, in the dioceses of 
Exeter, Lincoln, and Peterborough. 


H. De 


as 


B. H. 


New University Club. 


Tuomas Frre.—lIs there extant a list of por 
traits by this painter? Where did he die, and 
where is he buried ? Orro 


Replies. 
BLACK PRIEST OF WEDDALE. 
5% §. i. 89, 176.) 
lived about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, may have been characterized as 
“black” from the colour of the habit of his order, or 
as the Culdees were often called “ black monks,” he 
may have been of the Culdee establishment of St. 
Andrews, to which house Wedale—valued in the 


This priest, who 





| Bishops of St. 


He also divided the | Ss 


ancient T'axatio at seventy marks—belonged. The 
Andrews had a seat, as well as a 
storehouse or grange, at Stow; it was called * The 
tow of ny dale,” and several charters were granted 
by these bis “ww here (Chartulary of Cambus- 
kenneth). A. S. A., however, errs in saying that 
Wyntoun Boar there were “only three origi 
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nally” who enjoyed the privilege of sanctuary. 
The line immediately preceding the three he quotes 
shows this: “Off this Lawch are thre capytale” ; that 
is, the Black Prest, &c.; and he sets down “ Quhae- 
wyse be” by mistake for “ Quha-ewyre (whoever) 
be Lord off Abbyrnethyne.” (Book vi., chap. 19.) 
In reply to the other query, “‘ Where was Wed- 
dale?” it may be answered that the name was 
«pplied often to that mountainous tract, a forest 
originally, or, in the time of David I., part of the 
royal forest of Selkirk and Traquair), which lies 
between the Gala Water, on the south-west, and 
the Leader (Leder) on the east, both of which, 
rising in the same hill-range, pursue a southerly 
sourse towards the Tweed, into which they fall at 
different points near Melrose. It is understood, 
however, that the name was more properly applied 
when given to that part of the valley of the Gala 
near the present village of Stow, or possibly to the 
upper valley of the Allan Water (Aloent), which is 
near, and east of, Stow. The Allan, like the other 
two waters, holds a southerly course, and is inter- 
mediate to them, draining this district near its 
entre, and entering the Tweed at Bridgend, where 
a way called the “ Girthgate ” (the way of, or to, 
the Sanctuary). Wedale has been glossed by 
Nennius as “ vallis doloris "= W oe-dale (Hist. Brit., 
. 63, Gale’s Seriptores, vol.i.). During the twelfth 
century, and beginning of the following, the pos- 
session of this tract was frequently in dispute. The 
monks of Melrose had a quarrel with Richard de 
Moreville, who was Dominus de Lauderdale, and 
High Constable of Scotland prior to 1180, with the 
men of Wedale belonging to St. Andrews, and also 
with the Earls of Dunbar, as in right of part of 
Lauderdale; and these disputes having resulted 
frequently in bloodshed and murder, the name 
Woe or W 1e- dale, as has been supposed, was | 
applied. | 
The church or ch ipel of Wedale was dedicated 
to the Virgin. Its site was on the east bank of 
the Gala, little more than half-a-mile below the 
present church of Stow, and within the grounds of 
rorsonce. Part of the walls is included now in a 
and hard by is “The Lady Well,” 
huge stone, now broken up, on which, 
ccording to tradition, was the imprint of the 
Virgin’s foot. Nennius, already referred to, men- 
tions a cross made at Jerusalem in the form of the 
true cross, the image of which, and of the Virgin, 
King Arthur carried on his shoulders when he 
routed the Pagans inthe battle of Castle-Gunnion, at 
Linn,on the Gala side (Skene); and an inte rpolation 
of Nennius bears that a fragment of this cross was 
pres.rved, with great veneration, at Wedale. The 
custody of this fragment here may have led to the 
conferring of the privilege of sanctuary; the “ black 
prest,” one of the “thre capytale,” having, as 





stone fence ; 
beside a 


Chalmers says, founding on Wyntoun, had the pri- 





“Clan Mac- 


vilege of the law known as that of 





[or the Mains Hiil”; and it may have been cesig 


a 
Duff,” which is explained by Wyntoun (Book yj, 
chap. 19, line 21). 

Milne, minister of Melrose, who wrote’a descr 
tion of this parish prior to 1743, mentions the 
“ Girthgate,” as does Jeffrey in his recent History 
of Roxburghshire (i. 64). Both speak of it 4s 
stretching northwards from Bridgend, where was 
bridge of the I'weed, up the valley of the Allan ty 
Soutra (Soltre), where, Milne say 8, was an hospital 
founded by Malcolm IV. (in 1164) for the relief of 
the poor and sickly, and the entertainment of pil- 
grims. It enjoyed, like Wedale, the privileges of 
sanctuary; and Milne refers to the “ gate” as being 
in his day, “so good and easy that it may put one 
in mind of the roads that led to the Cities of 
Refuge,” while Roy accounts it part of a Roma 
way (Mil. Antiquities). As the source of the Allan 
approaches close to the chapel of Wedale, being on}y 
a little east of it, it is only probable that this gai 
conducted to the latter place as well as to Soltr 
Hospital and Chapel, both situated on a hill of this 
name, 1,150 feet above the sea level, a dreary spot, 
and not distant from the west end of the Lammer 
moor Hills. There was besides another passage t 
Soltre, which, in charters, is desc ribed as a cales 
(=via strata), and called “ Malcolm’s rod” (1 
de Melros). It led also northwards from the Tweed, 
near Old Melrose, up the valley of the Leader; an 
as Malcolm IV. was founder of this hospital, his 
name was given to this way, as the conjecture is, 
because it conducted to it. 

One of the disputes between Melrose and tl 
men of Wedale was settled by William the Lior 
in 1184; the King being personally present, as wel 
as his brother David, and certain bishops, earls, 
barons, with “probis hominibus.” An assize was 
convened, consisting of Richard de Moreville a 
twelve “fideles homines,’ who swore upon tl 
“reliquias ecclesie nostre cum timore et tremore 

Chronica de Mailros). This assembly was con- 
vened in the open air, as would seem, and as was 
usual at this time. The place is described 

™ super Crossle Lye ” (1.6 +» Upon the cross place); and 
as the jurors, when sworn, were moved by fear ané 
trembling, may it not be inferred that this aros 
from the great veneration paid to this fragment oi 
the cross, possibly the chief of the relics put to ux 
on this oceasion,—the establishment of, as it was 
called, “ The Peace of Wedale”? There is a pl Act 
called Crosslee on the Gala side, at the very boundary} 
of the counties of Mid-Lothian and Roxburgh, 
the southern boundary also of the possession 
of the men of Wedale; and here, as on neutr 
ground, this adjustment of mutual rights may hav 
been decreed. At the same time, it is true that, at 
about the distance of a mile and a half to the soutt, 
yet on the south side of the Gala, outwith th 
disputed ground, and adjacent to Torwoodlee, & 
an elevated and conspicuous hill, called “¢ rosslee, 
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nated by Mains because near the Mains of Tor- 
weallee, an ancient manor, with an old extensive 
castle. 

The name Newthorn, mentioned by A. 5S. A., 
may bea misreading of Nenthorn, a shortened form 
of Naythan’s thorn, or THIRN; & manor with a 
church, and now the name of a parish. It is 
situated on the Eden water, a tributary likewise 
of the Tweed, which it joins close upon the south- 
eastern boundary of Roxburghshire. Nenthorn 
and Newtoun were separate manors, but both 
adjuncts of the Constabulary of Lauderdale, be- 
longing to the great De Morevilles; and, having 
passed to St. Andrews, were acquired by Kelso 
from the latter, by way of exchange, in 1136. 
Hence, possibly, the reason why Bernham, Bishop 
of St. Andrews, dying at Nenthorn, should have 
been interred at Kelso, as stated. L. 

Futuer’s “ Piscanu-Sicut or PALestine” (5% 
8. i, 203..—Mr. Daviess is to be thanked for his 
extracts from a work which, in addition to being a 
most delichtful book, contains a fund of matter 
interesting alike to the philologist and antiquarian. 

The word rank-rider seems to be either in 
reference to the moss-troopers, or (more probably 
tothe “ horsiness” of the Yorkshiremen. The latter 
feature 1S alluded to in Fuller’s Worthies (8 Yks., 
p. 187): “ Well may Philip be so common amongst 
the gentry of this county, who are generally so 
delighted in horsemanship.” Rank is, perhaps, 
ised in the sense of stout, bold, instances of which, 
as an adverb, occur in Fairfax’s Tasso :— 

“That rides so rank, and bends his lance so fell ;” 
nd in the Fairy Queen :— 

“The seely man, seeing him ryde so raxcke.” 

Copper roof.—Meldorpe, or Melthorpe, is men 
tioned in Heylyn’s Cosmographie -a book which, 
nits day, “no gentleman’s library” was “ with- 
out”—as the chief town of “ Ditmarsh” on the 
ea, “the inhabitants of which are so wealthy that 
many of them cover their houses with copper” 
(p. 486, edit. 1657 

Comical.—How does this word get the uncom- 
mon meaning ascribed to it? It originally meant 


t relates to Comedy, then droll, dir rerting. In 


this sense it is used by Fuller himself, in The 
Worthies, § Somersets hire, p. 27, where he combats 
the opinion that Gildas wrote the comedy of 
Aulularia in Plautus :— 

“I do not believe that Gildas had a drop of comical 

bloud in his veines, or any inclination to mirth and 
festivity ; and if he had prepared anything Scenical to be 
acted on the Theater, certainly it would have been a 
Tragedy relating to the ruin and destruction of his 
bation. 

In the passage cited by Mr. Davies the word 
is taken in connexion with Job xlii. 10. A Man- 
chester gentleman, well-skilled in Latinity, whose 
inion I once asked about this passage, was 


























































inclined to take it in the sense of Comicus; 
e.g., Cic. De Amic., § 99, comicos senes — old 


gentlemen in a comedy, i.¢, fit to make the 
dénotiment. This ingenious explanation is quite 
in harmony with what might be supposed to pass ) 


in Fuller's mind ; but it will hardly account for the 
use of the word in the following passage in the 
Triple Reconciler, p. 58, where, alluding to the 
first three adventures of Barnabas and Saul in 
their ministry, Fuller says :— 

** His [Paul's] next voyage ends sadly and sorrowfully 
with Blasphemie and Persecution from the Jews at 
Anttoch, though it began Comically and courteously with 
this fair invitation in my Text: ‘And after the reading 
of the Law and the Prophets, the Rulers of the Synagogue 
sent unto them, saying, Ye men and brethren, if ye have 
any word of exhortation for the people, say on’ (Acts 
xiii. 15).” 

Tadd the following curious words from the same 
folio :—Do (ado, trouble), bk. iv. p. 28; flowretry 
(floweriness), iii. 367; foggy (adj. abounding in 
fog, i.e., rank grass: the word is still used in 
Lancashire), iii. 437; geayitry gay garments, 
bravery), iv. 111; ° larity (roominess, width 
ii. 122; need-not (a supe riluity), i. 8; nunnery 
the principle of virginity in religious seclusion), 
ii. 95; pain-worthy (worthy of dare), iii. 316; 
redundant (as a noun, what is excessive), ii. 217; 
sept, an enclosure, from sepire. — word is un- 
noticed in this, its English dress, by Webster and 
others. It occurs, however, as an English word, 
in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, iii. 427; tell-troth 
(a truth-teller), iv. 55; wmstroke (the circumferen: 
of a circle—see Trench, English Past and Present, 
p. 71), i. 46 and vy. 182, &e. 

Perhaps Mr. Davies, or other correspondents, 
can explain the phrase “ that Paroyall of Arm : 
ap plied to the army of the three kings (2 Kings, 
iii. 9) who went against Mesha. Pisgah _Sight, 
bk. iv. p. 26. 

From my lists of Fuller’s obsolete words, the 
following are found in The Pisgah-Sight : curstn 
(vexation, altered by a modern editor to cursed- 
ness !), iv. 91; derive (to turn the course of), iv. 48; 
dorp (a village), i. 18; hoit (to leap, caper; hence 





hoity-toity), iv. 110; napery (table-linen), iv . 106; 
notted (shorn, Saxon rey paunch to eviscerate) 
| iil. 349; ray to array 105; royolet (an unim- 


portant king), i. 22; heed ‘a fragment; hence pot- 
sherd), iii. 348; spong (an irregular, narrow, and 
projecting part of a field), iv. 22 and 34, label being 
used, iv. 25, as also lancination, v. 164, in much 
the same sense. J. E. Batvey. 


‘& bidd him bring with him a 100 gunners, 
& rawnke ryders lett them bee, 
& lett them bee of the rankest ryders 
that be to be ffound in that countrye.” 
Will Stewart & John, ll. 93-6, Percy's Folio MS. 
In a repetition of this verse, Il. 297-300, the 
second line of quotation has ranke for rawnke. 
Percy’s note is :— 
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“ Rank rider is still used in Leicestershire, & signifies 
a keen eager rider, one that doth not spare horse-flesh.”- 
B. Percy's Fol. MS. iii. p. 219. 
Joun Appts. 

“Jure Herepitario” (5 §, i. 109.)—A com- 
parison of the early authorities on English law has 
led me to the conclusion that the proper interpre- 
tation of the phrase “jus hereditarium” is “an 
estate of inheritance,” and not “ hereditary right.” 
Glanville (temp. Henry II.) de Legg. vii. 1, writes: 

“ Quilibet etiam cuicunque voluerit potest dare 
quandam partem sui liberi tenementi in remunera- 
tionem servitii sui vel loco religioso in eleemosinam, 
ita quod si donationem illam seisina fuerit sequuta 
perpetuo remanebit illi cui donata fuerit terra illa 
et heredibus suis, st jure hereditario fuerit eis con- 
cessa.” Bracton again (temp. Henry ITI.), de Legg. 
ii. 29, “ Est etiam alia causa acquirendi rerum do- 
minia que dicitur causa successionis et que com- 
petit singulis heredibus de omnibus de quibus 
antecessores eorum obierunt seysiti ut de feodo vel 
etiam seysiti aliquo tempore ut de feodo et jure 
hereditario quod quidem descendere debet heredibus 
propinquioribus,” &c. Fleta (temp. Edw. L.), half 
quoting from this and the following passage in 
Bracton, has, Jur. Ang. vi. 1:—“ Hereditas autem 
est in universum jus quod defunctus habuit suc- 
cessio, a qua dicitur qui est qui succedit in uni- 
versum jus quod defunctus habuit. Jus enim here- 
ditarium quandoque quasi ponderosum descendit 
et quandoque ascendit,” &. The word “here- 
ditarius” is, of course, in pure Latin “ hereditary,” 
“coming by inheritance ”; thus “ auctio hereditaria 
controversia hereditaria,” Cic.; “ Agri hereditarii,” 
Plin.; but this does not help us, since either of the 
renderings above given involves a slight departure 
from the original use. Florus, indeed, has “jure 
hereditario” indisputably in the sense of “ here- 
ditary right.” Of the occupiers of Ager Publicus 
he writes: “Et tamen relictas sibi a majoribus 
sedes tate quasi jure hereditario possidebant,” iii. 
13. I cannot recall the phrase “ jus hereditarium” 
in any other classical author, nor is it necessary, 
since for our purpose the medieval use is more 
important. Now, from the passages above quoted 
from Glanville, Bracton, and Fleta, it appears (1) 
that for them jus hereditariwm is almost a synonym 
for feodwm, or rather for that part of the connotation 
of feodum which implies the quantity of the estate 
(Wright’s Tenures, ed. 1730, p. 150) ; and (2) that 
what Florus expresses by “jure hereditario,” they 
would have expressed by “jure successionis,” or 
ws To these considerations I 
may add the fact that the word “ hereditarius ” is 
used in medizeval Latin as a substantive, signifying 


causa successionis.” 


absolute owner. In a letter of Henry IV. ap. Rymer, | 


8, 611, we have “ hereditarium et dominum. 

conf. a chart ann. 1240 ex chartul. S. Vandregesili 
i. 11, in which volume also the variety “ jure here- 
ditarii ” occurs, H. M. R. P. 


This, according to lawyers, “ denotes a right, or 
privilege, in virtue whereof a person succeeds to 
the effects of his ancestors.” “ Apud Anglos dicitur 
omne (hzereditamentum) quod jure heereditario ad 
heeredem transeat..... Heres quippe succedit in 
preedia, et immobilia; executores in bona, et rem mo. 
bilium.”—Spelman, Gloss., sub “ Hzereditamento,” 
To acquire by “ hereditary right ” evidently then 
means to inherit real property by descent, of which 
property the person so inheriting would be the 
heir-at-law. The non-jurors gave the highest place 
to this kind of right, and held the jus hereditarium 
to be = to the jus divinum, God’s own appoint- 
ment, and consequently indispensable, or, as they 
term it, indefeisable.— Chambers’s Dict. under 
“ hereditary.” Epmuxp Tew, M.A. 


InscRIPTION ON Bronze Mortar (4 §, xii. 
89; 5S. i. 115.)—There can be no doubt as to 
the inscription M. or T. inquired about. If he 
will look carefully, I think he will find that the 
word he gives as “Goot” is really “Godt.” This 
would make the rest clear. I bought a mortar in 
an old shop in Utrecht last May, which has the 
same inscription, but the date on it is 1597, instead 
of 1629, as on that which M. or T. describes. Mine 
is very highly ornamented with arabesque designs, 

T. M. Fattiow. 

Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 


Portar Woop (5 §. i. 67, 96.)—There are 
several kinds of poplar, but not any of them make 
good timber. A gentleman in Essex once told me 
the black and white poplars, when cut into boards, 
were preferred for fitting up a dairy to any other 
wood, for some peculiar property,—I think it was 
that mice would not come near it. J. B. P. 

Barbourne, Worcester. 


Cowrer : Trooper (5" §. i. 68, 135.)—My wile 
saw some years ago a letter from the poet Cowper 
to the late Mrs. Charlotte Smith, the poetess, in 
which he stated the pronune iation of his name 
was “Cooper.” That letter was in the possession 
of a lady in Leamington, who was niece to Mrs. 
Smith. JoserH FIsner. 

Waterford. 


“Crotu or Frieze,” &c. (5™ §. i. 127, 193. 
In Woodburn’s Gallery of Rare Portraits the por- 
traits of Brandon and his Queen-Duchess appear 
together in one engraving, with another figure, 
apparently a jester, a little in the background, anc 
whose appearance suggests the idea of his being at 
the moment in the act of giving the wholesome 
counsel embodied in the motto. The engraving 
described as being “ from the original in the pos 
nuel Egerton Brydges, of Denton, in 

* JosHua Swax™. 
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——— 
the Needles, on the 19th of July, 1554, 
met by the English Admiral, who accompanied 
him to Southampton, where he arrived on 
20th. Holinshed says: 

“The Earle of Arundell, Lord Steward of the queen’s 
house, being sent from hir to present to him the George 
and the garter of the order (of the which fellowship he 
was at the last chapiter holden by the confreers chosen 
one of the companie), met him upon the water, and at 
his coming to land, presented the said George and garter 
yuto him.” 

De Thou states, xiii., that on the 19th the Prince 
wasmet by “the Lord Paget, the Earls of Rutland 
and Arundel, the Lord Privy Seal, and the Lord 
Treasurer, all Knights of the Garter.” This was 
outside the Needles, and it be doubted 
that they came on board the Prince’s ship. They 
then came on to Southampton Water, and 


he was 


the 


18 not to 


“On the next day the Prince, being received on board 
aship magnificently furnished for the purpose, together 
with the Duke of Alva, &c., landed at the Mole of the 
Harbour ; and, mounting a horse royally equipp'd, which 
was ready laid for him, made his entry into the town.” 

Lingard, whose account is t 
Noailles, makes no 
the 19th, but describes that on the 






iken chiefly from 
mention of the meeting on 
20th thus: the 
yD 


rmnce 


| to have been murdered, and some have 





“Entered the Royal yacht, where he was received by 
the Duke of Norfolk, and the Earls of Arundel, Shrews 
bury, and Derby : he now took the oath before the Council 
bserve the laws, customs, and liberties of the realm. 
The moment he set his foot on the beach he was invested 
with the order of the garter, and a Royal salute was 

—(v. 65.) 





lired. 





This is € vide nt ’ l¢ stional le st { nd 
) following lines, which describe “the pi asure 
displayed in his countenance charmed the specta- 


terse words of 





very ¢ 


tors,” are in direct opposition to the 
i. 102 

landed : who 
drew out his 


“The Prince himself was the fir 
immediately as he set foot upon th 
, and carried it naked in his hand a good pretty | 
way. Then met him a little without the Town, the 
Maior of Southampton with certain Commoners, who 
delivered the keyes of the Towne unto the Prince, who | 
removed his sword (naked as it was) out of his right into | 

s left hand, and so received the keyes of the Mai r | 
t any word speaking, or countenance \ 


+ that 
SU that 


land, 















l f thankful- 
nesse, and after a while delivered the keys to the Maior 
againe. At the towne gate met him the Earl of Arundel | 
and the Lord Williams, and so he was brought to his 








certain 
f the George was private, 
before the Prince landed. 

took place at Windsor on thi 
{Lord Arundel was sent by t 


} 
pne ‘ 
appears almost 





(ueen to @ 


t 


um the G rge on his landin 1, if he w the Prince 
2 bis own ship on the 19th i in the Royal | 
jacht in Southampton Water on the 20th, it is 
host improbable that he would delay giving him | 
the George till the moment the Prince stepped on | 


hore } " ’ 
are. From Ve Lhou’s ac nt t 3 pro- | 











bable that the Queen’s welcome and the garter 
were both presented on the 19th. 
Epwarp Sotty. 

IsABEL, OR Evizabetu, Wire or Cuarzes V.: 
‘a Lowits” (5 §, i. 107, 175.)—Is not “a 
lowits” a form of alow, and the meaning of the 
context, “All Pauls was hung on the lower part of 
its walls with black cloth”? Alongst for along is 
not uncommon. In Barnabe Googe’s Cupido Con- 
quered (Arber’s Reprint, p. 122) we have— 

“ A longest a Ryuer fayre and broad, 
they spye a pleasaunt way.” 





And amongst is still used indiscriminately with 
Why not @ lowits for alowist, for alowst 
Joun ADDIS. 


among. 
alow ? 
Hauntep Hovses (5 §. i. 148.)—Old Par- 
sonage, at Market, or East Lavington, near Devizes, 
has been pulled down by the present owner of the 
property, and two good cottages are built on its 
site. 
The ghost reputed to have haunted the Old 
Parsonage is described as that of a lady supposed 
also fancie 
that a child came also to an untimely end in th 
house. Marks of blood were to be seen both on 
the stairs and in the corner of a back room. A 
cabinet-maker, now living, who had workshops on 
the premise Ss some years remembers marks of 
blood on the floor of the back room upstairs which 
could not be washed out, but never remembers t 
have heard any noises. Previous to this, in 1818 
a witness states his father occupied the house, an 





ago, 





says— 

“That in that year on Feast-day, being left alone in 
the house, I went up to my room—it was the one with 
marks of blood on the floor. Some time after, I distinctly 
saw a white figure glide intothe room; it went round by 
the washstand by the bed, and there disappeared. | 
rushed from the room and fell fainting on the floor (m 
father had just returned). It was a long time before | 
could bring me round, when I told him what I had seen. 
I now (1874) think it must have been fancy, but the 
figure is still in my mind as vividly as ever.” 

At one time, the Old Parsonage wa 
school. A resident of Lavington says 

“ At that time I was a teacher in the school, and on one 
Sunday afternoon, when all the children were assembled, 
we heard a terrible noise, just as if buckets of lime were 
being emptied from a height on to the floor below us; the 
children amed, and we were all very frightened. 
The then vicar offered to search the place, and we thought 
him very brave. Of course he found nothing.’ 


used as i 








scr 








In connexion with the above, it may be stated 
that part of the road leading from Market Laving 
ton to Easterton, which skirts the pond in the 

ls of Fiddington House, used to be looked 








ground 
ipon as haunted, both men and women fearing to 
pass after dark, and many declared it was haunted 
by a lady—“ the Easterton Ghost.” In the year 


round the road-side of the 


1869 a w ll was I 
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pond, and close to the spot where the lady was 
seen two skeletons were disturbed—one of a woman, 
the other of a child. The bones were buried in 
the churchyard, and no ghost has been seen since. 
It was about this time the haunted house was 
pulled down. I have a pen-and-ink sketch of the 
Old Parsonage. BE. W. T. 


Tavern Inscriptions (5" §, i. 165.)—I think 
A. J. M.’s is beaten by this, which is excogitated 
for an inn, though not yet actually put up :— 

** Brandy, whisky, rum, and gin. 

Come, O come, this house within : 

Gin and whisky, rum and brandy, 

Here you'll find all four are handy ; 

Rum and brandy, gin and whisky, 

Come and drink and make you frisky ; 

Whisky, brandy, gin and rum. 

Come ! come! come! come !” 
The simplicity and earnestness of the last line are 
plainly never enough to be commended. 


C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Tue Nait iy Measvrement (5" §. i. 168.)— 
By mentioning the “ hand,” M. D. seems to think 
that the nail should have some reference to it. It, 
however, has not. The merce r’s measure of a yard 
is divided out, on the edge of the counter at which 
he serves, into sixteen parts by nails hammered 
into the counter. It is usual for such people, work- 
women and others, to speak of the divisions as 
*half-yard,” “quarter-yard,” and “eighth,” but 
from the next division, sixteenth, being a long word, 
as I suppose, they prefer to call it a nail, being the 
smallest division so marked. P. E. M. 


A nail is a measure of two inches and a quarter 
(or the sixteenth of a yard), as being taken from 
the end of the thumb-nail to the second joint. 

Sparks Henperson WILLIAMS. 


Buii-paitine (5% §, i. —Mr. Groves 
attributes the sport of bull- baiting r to a desire to 
render bull beef more easy of digestion. It is very 
kind of him, but I am afraid that he is mistaken 
in doing so. The laws which were passed, making 
it illegal to kill a bull unless he had first been 
baited, arose solely from a desire to prevent the 
decay of English courage, and to preserve a manly 
sport. In fact, just such arguments as have been 
used in reference to prize-fighting. I must cer- 
tainly say that prize-fighting, brutal as it is, is 
infinitely preferable to bull-baiting, as in the latter 
sport an inoffensive animal was hounded to death, 
whilst in the former, one at least of the ruffians got 
a good thrashing. I may add that the Spaniards 
retain bull-fighting in all its barbarity, and have 
not yet arrived at the stage of excusing it by say- 
ing that it makes the beef tender. NummMvs. 


Portica Resempiances (5 §. i. 164.)— 
Thanks to W. A. C. for his illustrations of Burns’s 
lines :— 











i 
“ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 
(“Is there for Honest poverty,” 1st verge.) 
Allowing the neatness of these lines, I have neve 
thought them so strikingly original as they are 
claimed to be. The metal and coin metaphor, in 
one way or another, is a commonplace with the 
old dramatists. In Measure for Measure (1, i, 49 
Angelo Says : 
‘ Let there be some more test made of my metal, 
Before so noble and so great a figure 
Be stamped upon it.’ 
Again, in Massinger’s Great Duke of Florence (1. 
Charomonte says : 
“ They (7. e. princes) being men, and not gods, Contarino, 
They can give wealth and titles, but no vertues,” 


+ * * * + * * + 


But in our Sanazarro ‘tis not so, 

He being pure and tried gold; and any stamp 
Of grace, to make him current to the world, 

The Duke is pleased to give him, will add honour 
To the great bestower.” 

Often the metaphor passes on into the notion of 
base metal and counterfeit coin. 7 Measure for 
Measure 1, iv. 45) Angelo talks of 
‘Their saucy sweetness that do coin aa 8 image 
In stamps that are forbid.” 
In Webster's White Devil (1m. ii. Hazlitt’s Lib. of 
A uthors) we have :— 
“ What’s a whor 
She's like the guilty counterfeited coin, 
Which, whosoe'er first stamps it, brings in trouble 
All that receive it. 
In Northward Hoe (1. ii. Hazlitt’s Webster, i. 186 
there is this allusion : 

« . . . Silver is the king’s stamp; man God's stamp, 
and a woman is man’s stamp; we are not current till we 
pass from one man to another.” 

In Lyly’s +——~ The Anatomy of Wit 
Arber’s Reprint, p. 191), this sentence occurs — 
“ There is cop per coine of the stampe yat gold is, ye 

is it not currant. 
Joun ADDIS. 


Tue Crescent, Lion, anp Bear (5 §. i. 200 
—My memory affords the lines, but not the souret 
Their modern origin is patent on their face :— 

“In twice two hundred years the Bear 

The Crescent shall assail ; 
But if the Cock and Bull unite, 
The Bear shall not prevail. 
But mark, in twice ten [or twelve] years again- 
Let Islam know and fear ! 
he Cross shall stand, the Crescent wane, 
Dissolve, and disappear.” 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Monumentau Inscription (5% §. i. 105, 195 

Is S. aware of Count Gleichen’s story—how the 
Turkish princess rescued him from slavery, how 
he married her, and how he obtained from Pope 
Gregory IX. a dispensation to keep his two wives 
at once? If not, I would refer S. to Bayle’ 
Dictionary, s. v. “Gleichen.” Wordsworth has 3 
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“ The 


ballad on the subject, called 


Lady's Love.” James 
story into his novel of Letty Hyde’ s Lovers. 


Cuartes F, 8S. Warren, M.A. 
See the tale of “ Melechsala,” by Musceus, in 
( ‘arlyle’s Translations from the German. ed. 1863. 


JONATHAN BovucuiEr. 


“RvuyTON OF THE ELEVEN TOWNS” IN SuHrRop- 
sue (5 S. i. 208.)—This is a name acquired 
from the eleven towns which at some period con- 
stituted the manor. Eyton, in his Antiquities of 
Shropshire, says -— 

“We must presume that some of them are (like the 
Domesday Udeford) lost. 
Ruyton are Cotton, Eardeston, Shelvock, Shotatton, and 
Wykey, but it is not probable that more than 2 out of 
the 5 were Members of the Original Manor.” 


Gough, an old Shropshire historian, writes, in 
his curious old MS. (1701 ) History of Mydadl , CO. 
Salop : 


“| shall sometimes mention the Eleven Towns. I 
will here give an Account of what they are, and first 
their names are Old Ruyton, Cotton, Shelvocke, Shott- 
atton, Wykey, Eardeston, Tedsmeare, Rednall, Haughton, 
Sutton, Felton. These Eleven Towns make up the 
Manor or Lordship of Ruyton, and they are an allotment 
n the Hundred of Oswestry.” 

H. W. A. 


Shrewsbury. 


iven by Gough remain, but some 
represent even villages in the 
Anderson, in his book on Shrop- 


All the names ¢ 
f them do not 
present day. Mr. 
shire, SAYS : 

“Early annexed to Fitz Alan’s barony, through the 
influence of this great chieftain doubtless it was, that 
Ruyton came to be annexed to the Hundred of Oswestry, 
over which Fitz Alan’s interest was paramount.” 

A. R. 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


MARMIT 209.)—If G. W. M. means 
Papin’s digester, he will find an article on the sub- 
ect in the Journal of the Society of Arts for Jan. 
10, 1873, p. 133. m. B. P. 


Spy Wepvespay (5* —The Wednes- 
day in Holy Week is so called from the part 
enacted by Judas, and the term is, I believe, one 
which was introduced into England by the Irish. 
At any rate, I have never heard it among Pro- 
testants, while it is in constant use among Irish 
Catholics, especially those of the lower ‘orders. 
The equivalent term in Irish is dia aoine-a-bhrath, 
“the fasting-day of the traitor (or spy).” 
JAMES BRITTEN, 


5 S. i, 


S. i. 228. 


British Museum. 


“Tt being Spy Wednesday, the Bourse remained 
dosed.” Mr. J. N. Cuapwick (1* §. v. 511 
quotes this from the Spanish News in the Times 
April 14, 1852, and asks the origin of the te rm. 
20 of the same vol une, ) that 


CeEYREP state n. 6 


Armenian 
Grant also has put the 


The existing Townships of 








will find this precept in Coke’s 


surname of the heiress of Gight and Shives is 





the Wednesday in Holy Week is so called because 
Judas on that day made his compact with the 
Sanhedrim for the betrayal of our Blessed Saviour. 
Sparks HENDERSON WILLIAMS. 
8, Kensington Crescent, W. 


[E. H. C. also refers to Dr. Brewer's Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable. In reference to this subject, a 
curious custom of the Franciscans of Amboise will be 
found related in “ N. & Q.,” 2™' 8. vii. 26.] 

Montaicne’s “ Essays” (5 §, i, 208.)—The 
poet Moore in his beautiful poem, My Birth-Day, 
refers to the expression inquired for, and in a foot- 


note quotes the words—“ Si je recommencais ma 
carriére, je ferai tout ce que j’ai fait,” and at- 
tributes them to Fontenelle. J. SWANN. 


Norwich. 


“ Vain was the man, and false as vain, 
Who said, ‘ Were he ordained to run 
His long career of life again, 

He would do all that he had done.’ 

Ah! ’tis not thus the voice that dwells 

In sober birthdays speaks to me ; 

Far otherwise, of time it tells 

Lavished unwisely, carelessly,” &c. 

W. A. ¢ 

Glasgow. 

The passage asked for is, I presume, the follow 
ing :—‘ Were I to live my life over again, I should 
live it just as I have done. I neither complain of 
the past, nor I fear the future.” It is t to be 
found in book iii. chap. 2, “ On Repentance. 

EpWARD So.ty. 


do 


[Montaigne’s words are: “Si j’avois 4 revivre, je re- 


vivrois comme jay vescu.”| 

The feeling referred to by G. G. is expressed by 
Sir Thomas Browne in his Religio Medici (vide 
1685 edition, pp. 5 and 22. R. R. 


IMPERA” (5% §, i, 209.)—F. Z. 
Institutes, iv. 
I quote from the 1797 edition, vol. vii. p. 35: 

‘When it was demanded by the lords and commons 


“DIVIDE ET 


oo. 


what might be a principall motive for them to have 
good successe in parliament, it was answered, Lritis in- 
superabiles, si fueritis inseparabiles. 
diverdbium ; 
in obedientium consensu rata sunt.” 


Explosum est illud 
divide et impera, cum radix et vertex imperis 

Sparks HenpEerson WILLIAMS. 
18, Kensington Crescent, W. 


Tue Savoy Cuapet, Lonpon (5" §, i. 188.)— 
Charles Knight, in his History of London, says:— 
“During the reign of Edward VI. (1547-1553) the 


hospital, which had become, it is said, a harbour or re- 
ceiving place for loiterers, vagabonds, and strwmpets, was 
suppressed, and the revenues given to the newly created 
hospital of Bridewell, but on the accession of Mary was 
soon re-established.” 


E. H. 


COLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road, N 


THE —The 


not 


Herress or Giecut (5 §S. i. 169. 
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known. A family derived its name from the 

latter place, of which, presumably, was Bishop 

Schives of St. Andrews, in the fifteenth (?) century. 
ScOTUS. 


Funerat Sermon on Rev. Francis Fvuiuer 
(5 §. i. 209.)—There is a copy of this discourse 
(8vo. Lond., 1702) in Dr. Williams’s Library, 
Grafton Street, W.C. I am sure that the Rev. 
Thomas Hunter, the courteous librarian of this 
valuable collection, will be only too happy to show 
it to your correspondent J. E. B. 
V.ELLLLC.LY. 

A copy of 

“A Funeral Sermon Preached upon the death of the 
Reverend Mr. Francis Fuller, who Deceased July 21, 
1701, Aetat. 64. By Jeremiah White, Sometime Fellow 
of Trin, Coll. Cantab., And now a Preacher of the 
Gospel in London. London: Printed for A. Baldwin, in 
Oxford-Arms-Yard in Warwick Lane, 1702.” 
as inquired for by J. E. B., will be found in the 

sritish Museum, 1417, a. 26. Jonn Tayrtor. 
Northampton. 








Erickams (5 §, i, 226.)—H. B. gives the 
authors of the epigrams he has translated with one 
exception. Allow me to supply the omission, and 
thus add to the interest of the epigram “On a 
Physician who was a thief.” It is by Callicter. 
Jacobs, 1794, iii. 8. a. FP. RD 

Sr. GrorcGe AND THE Dracon (5 §, i. 227. 

In 1511, the miracle-play of St. George was acted 
in a field at Basingborne Collier’s Annals of the 
Stage, i. p. 7, note; ii. p. 148). Mr. Collier (Annals 
of the Stage, i. p. 20) has also given us another 
miracle-play of St. George, acted at Windsor before 
Henry V. in 1416. But it appears that this is a mis- 
take, the supposed tableaux being only “ sotelties” 
(that is, designs in pastry) at the feast (see Retro- 
spective Re rev, May, 1854, p- 244. and Rye’s 
England as Seen by Foreigners, p. 237). For other 
instances of “ sotelties,” see Mr. Furnivall’s Index 
to Babees Book, &c., E. E.T.S. Mr. Halliwell 
gives, in his Dictionary of Old English Plays, “ St. 
George and the Dragon, a farce or droll acted at Bar- 
tholomew Fair in the seventeenth century”; and 
ulso “ St. George for England, a play, by William 
Smith, seemingly destroyed by Warburton’s ser- 
vant.” As none of the above three plays is 
extant, my note will, I fear, be of little service to 
T. L. Joun AppIs. 





Lownpes (5 §. i, 227.)—For French literature, 
Brunet’s Manuel (with which X. Y. doubtless is 
acquainted), and the under-mentioned works may 
be mentioned : . 

1. La France Littéraire, ou Dictionnaire Bibliogra 
phique de la France ainsi que des littérateurs étrangers qui 
ont ¢crit en francais, plus particuliérement pendant !es 
dix-huitiéme et dix-neuviéme siécles, par J. M. Quérard, 
10 vols. (1827-1839). La Littérature Francaise Contem- 


poraine (supplementary), 6 vols. (1842-1857). 





2. Cataloque Général de la Librairie Fran aie te, 
dant 25 ans, 1840-1865, rédigé par Otto Lorenz, 4 yok, 
(1867-1871). 

Reinwald’s Catalogues, issued annually, for 
with those I have named, a very faithful and gop, 
plete résumé of French literature during the periods 
mentioned. E. A. P. 





“SEE ONE Puysicran,” &e. (5 §, i, 298) 
This epigram, with some variation, is given jy 
note in Nichols’s Select Collection of Poems, 1790, 
vi. 308 :-— 

“Dr. Redman’s epigram, on Four Physicians, reming 
me of the following on two: 

** A single Doctor like a sculler plies, 

And all his art and all his physic tries ; 

But two Physicians, like a pair of oars, 

Conduct you soonest to the Stygian shores,” 
The note is signed “ D.,” probably John Duncomb., 
He does not appear to have known the author o& 
the origin of the epigram. H. P. D. 


“Sere”: “WuHam” (5@ §,. i. 228.)—Cowd 
(Law Dict.) says “Selion of Land, selio terre, 
may be derived from Fr. seillon,* ground rising 
between two furrows ; in Lat. porca, in English 4 
ridge of land, and contains no certain quantity, 
but sometimes more and sometimes less : therefore, 
Crompton Jurisd. Courts, fo. 221) saith, that 
selion of land cannot be demanded, because it isa 
thing uncertain. It may, not without some proba- 
bility, be deduced from Sax. sul or syl, 
aratrum, whence also the Fr. seillonner, 7. ¢., arare. 
Charta Vet. Achronica maketh six selions and a 
half to be but one acre. ‘Sciant—quod eg 
Margeria, filia Willielmi de Ryleia, dedi, et. 
Emme filie mex pro homagio et servitio suo 
unam acram terre in campo de Camurth, scil. illas 
sex Seliones et dimid. cum forera et sepe et fossato 
qu jacent in Aldewic juxta terram, &c.’—See 
Hade, and Kennet’s Glossary, in Selio.” “ Wham’ 
would seem to be from wopdos, porous, spongy, 
fungous, empty, hollow, through one of the Gotho- 
Teutonic languages. Conf. D. zwam, Dan. and 
Sw. svamp, G. schvamm, M.-Goth. swamms, Isl. 
svampi, spongia ; A.-S. swam, a mushroom, toad- 
stool.t R. S. Craryoce. 

Gray's Inn. 


Snorren Herrine (5% S. i. 146, 194) certainly 
means “a gutted herring dried for keeping.” The 
following, from an account in Gardner's History of 
Dunwich, p. 148, is an early instance of the word 
1451. “ Rec of Thomas Comber 2500 full heryns, 
200 schotyn.” EpwWARD PEACOCK. 


Tue “Curistran Year” (5 §, i, 128, 196. 
—Keble’s use of the word eager appears to me to 
be that which is explained by Mr. Buck ey, and 
that the impetuous rush of the water is signified. 





* Mod. Fr, sil/on, a furrow. j 
+ Conf. the Finnic swome and svomilin ; Lappic sam 
and samelad:. 
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Compare the “ eager- hearted” hero of Tennyson's 
sols sley Hall with his “ wile 1 puls: tion,” “ vearn- 
¢ for the large excitement,” and his spirit leap- 
ing within him. The horses, too, in Pope’s lines 
were about to make an eager bound :— 
“The panting steeds impatient fury breathe, 
But snort and tremble at the gulf beneath ; 
Eager they view ‘d the prospect dark and deep ; 
Vast was the leap and headlong hung the steep. x 
Curusert Bebe. 


“Though all seem gather’d in one eager bound.” 

It is worth while to note that there is another 
special meaning of the word eager besides that 
mentioned by Mr. Joscetine Courtenay (p. 195). 
The Eager _ rwise spelt akar and higre) is 
another name for the bore which runs in certain 
rivers—the Severn and others (see “ N. & Q.,” 4™ 


510). The Prompt. Parv. yives og Ak yr of 


thesee flownyge. Impetus maris” (see Mr. Way’s 
note, and see “Higre” in Mr. Wedgwood’s Dic- 
tionary). Thus, if we read “eager- bound” 
(hyphened), the me: aning would be, “a rush like 
that of the Eager.” I think, however, that this is 
unecessary. “Gather in one eager bound” 
gives me the notion as of a leap in the hunting- 
field. It is clearly contrasted with the previous 
line, 
“ Spreads many a mile of liquid plain,” 
which expresses the sluggish flowing of the water 
nearly as well as Tennyson’s “ full-fed river wind- 
ing slow” (Palace of Art). The reality is the 
extension “ many a mile” of the lake ; the seem- 
ing from the height is the one rush of water 
‘the miles are gathered in one eager bound.” 
Joun ApDDIs. 





“ArcanpDam” (58 §. i. 48, 135.)—There isa bio- 
gaphical account of Alcadrin, or Alkandum, 
Arabian astrologer, in Didot’s Nowvell: Biographi 
Universe lle, edited by Dr. Hoe fer. Paris, 1852 
66. This learned gentleman, whom we know as 
Areandam, Alcadrin, Alcandrin, or Alkandum, 
died in the seventeenth century. 

Sparks HenpERsSoN WILLIAMS 

An earlier edition is :— 

_Arcandam. Booke to find the fatall Destiny, Constitu- 
tion, Complexion, and Naturall inclination of every Man 


and Childe by his Birth, &c. Tourned out of French by 
William Warde. Lond., 1578. 


The French book from which Warde made his 
version was entitled Livre d Arcandam, Docteur et 
Astrologue, Lyon, 1576, which was in its turn a 
translation of the Latin treatise, Arcandam doctor 


peritissimus ac non vulgaris, aw wrng~ aed Verita- 






tibus, et Preedictionibus Astrologie, Par 1542. 
Permit me to remind your correnponder that 
4 teference to Lowndes and Brunet would have 
supplied him with this information. 

C. Ex. T BROWNE. 











It seems probable that Alhazen, or Alhagan, 
was the actual writer, as to whom see the excellent 
Biblio. Générale of Didot Fréres (Paris, 1855), 
where, at the foot of the article on this writer, 
will be found many references to catalogues, &c., 

Arab writers. Roger Bacon appears to have 
seen a book of his on logic. ALFRED C— 


Lt.-Cox. Livinestone, 1689 (5 §. i. 108, 175.) 
—The late Bishop of Moray, David Low, used to 
say, and he was certainly an authority on such 
matters, that it was Viscount Kilsyth (W. Living- 
stone) who shot Dundee at Killiecrankie, that he 
might marry the Viscountess Dundee. 

E. L. BLENKINSOPP. 


Curious Cory or Token (5" §. i. 87, 117.) —The 
explanation by T. J. A. (p. 117) is, I believe, 
erroneous. The article in question is merely a 
trade token, of which so many were issued about 
the time mentioned (1794), with, probably, the 
name worn away. I have a token with the same 
device on the reverse, with the legend “ Payable 
at Jn Fielding’s, Grocer and Tea-dealer.” On the 
obverse is displayed a coat of arms, with crest and 
supporters, with the legend “ Manchester pro- 
missory Halfpenny,” 1793. The arms and motto 
are too much worn to be describable, but are cer- 
tainly not those of Manchester. The device on 
the reverse is the brand or “ trade-mark” of the 
E. I. Company, and was placed on every chest of 
tea imported by them.* It was no doubt used by 
tea-dealers to imply that the tea sold by them was 
genuine. The meaning of the scales is obvious. 
Their being evenly suspended would imply just 
dealing. W. H. 


Shrewsbury. 


Greek Antuoiocy (5 §,. i. 88, 117, 155.)—It 
may be useful to know that there is a very com- 
plete index to Brunk’s Analecta Veterum Poe tarum 
Grecorum, printed in the fourth volume of Fabriciié 
Bibliothe ca Greca, p- 500 Harle’s edition ), entitled 
‘Index Epigrammatum.” The editor says, “ Sub- 
jiciam indicem epigrammatum alphabeticum, ex 
diversis libris conflatum, quem singulari huma- 
nitati cel. Heynii me debere, cum testificatione 
grati animi profiteor.” There is no “ Index Epi- 
crammatum” to the edition of Brodzus from 
which I quoted the passage under “ Kilkenny 
Cats,” p. 46. I find, however, the following note 
in the Bibliotheca Parriana, p. 690:—*‘ Anthologia 
Greca cum Annotationibus Brodi et Obsopzi. 
Francof., 1600. In the Episcopal Library at 
Hartlebury, there is a copy of this book, which 
once belonged to Pope, who seems to have stu lied 
the book and had begun an Index.”—S. P. 

R. C. 
Cork. 





The letters V. E. I. C. meant United 1 East "India 
Company 
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“Tue Sea-BLve Birp or Marcu” (4% §, xii. 
177, 236; 5" 8. i. 157.)—Surely this bird must 
be the kingfisher, whose flight exactly corresponds 
with that described, and whose lovely blue is 
(ni faller) much more sea-like than that of the 
wheatear. The kingfisher is, I believe, a migratory 
bird in the North of England, though it is not so 
in Somerset and Devon. 


Mr. Corpeaux’s suggestion that “ dreary 
gleams” refers to the flight of the curlews, 1s new 


to me, and is interesting. I had always supposed 
that these words pointed only to the wild and 
chilly effects of sweeping cloud and cold white 
light, which are conspicuous in the flats of Eastern 
England. Cobbett, after riding across these flats, 
says well, that the heights of Lincoln came upon 
him like land on the horizon to a ship at sea. 
A. J. Munsy. 








Temple. 


Str Tuomas Herpert or Tinterne (5" §. i. 
136.)—In the first volume of the Yorkshire 
Archeological Society's Journal there is a very 
interesting account of “Sir Thomas Herbert of 
Tinterne, in the County of Monmouth, and of the 
City of York, Baronet.” The paper, illustrated 
by plates, is by Mr. Robert Davies, F.S.A., &e., 
of York. G. W. Tomuryson, 
Huddersfield. 


RS 


I had a book of his history, which I presented 
to my friend Sir Herbert Maddock, President of 
the Council of India, one of the descendants of 
the baronet in question. GeorGE ELLIs. 


“Tue CATTLE AND THE WEATHER ” (4 §. xii. 
516; 5° SLL 5 4, 138. A story is told of Moore, 
the celebrated compiler of almanacs. He was, 
on one occasion, riding through a pastoral country, 
and was told by a boy not to go far away from the 
inn, as a storm of rain was at hand. The as- 


trologer, or whatever you may choose to call him, | 


did not heed the warning, but rode on. He had 
not, however, gone far when the rain came down 
witha vengeance. The almanac-maker immediately 
rode back, and, having found the boy, asked him 
how he knew the state of the weather so accurately. 
The boy at first declined to tell, but being softened 
by the touch of half-a-crown, he replied : “ Weel 
giv ever ye see that white stirk o’ ours turn her 
tail to the wind you’re sure to hae rain in half an 
hour.” > J. 

Stirling. 

[This story has a home and a hero all over the world.] 
SLoopy ” (4° S. xii. 324, 395, 438; 5S. i. 
37, 78.)—When recently acting in England and 


Paraguay, there was sent me from that country a 
decree of the Provisional Government, dated 17th 
August, 1869, in which this word is used in a 
peculiar way. The preamble of the decree ran 








thus: “ Considering that the presence of Francigy 
S. Lopez on Paraguayan soil is a bloody sarcasm 
to the civilisation and patriotism of the Pyy. 
- » &., > . 
guayans,” Xe, Ricuarp Legs, 
[So, in French, “La sanglante raillerie blesse et wm 
corrige pas,” Boiste cit., where “ sanglante "—" outrs 
geuse.’ A “sanglant affront” implies a more thy 
ordinarily offensive insult. ] 
“ EmBosseD ” : @ §. wi 


“To Case” Xi 
=9\. 


passim : 6%. i. 17 

“Terms for flaying, 
of chaces.” 

“Of a hart and all manner of deer, they say, ‘they 
are slain.’” 

“ Of a hare, they say she is ‘ stripped’ or ‘ cased’: the 
same term is also used of a boar.” 

“ A fox, badger, and all manner of vermin, are said® 
be ‘cased,’ beginning at the snout, or nose of the beat, 
his skin being turned over his ears down to the body, tij 
you come to the tail.” ; 

Sportsman's Dictionary, 


stripping, and casing all manne 


Lond., 1778, 4to, 
G. M. T. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 

The Poetical Works of Sir William Ale: ander, Earl o 
Stirling. Now first Collected and Edited. Wit 
Memoir and Notes. 3 vols. Vols. II. and Ill 
(Glasgow, Ogle & Co.) 

Tue good work is here successfully brought to a clos 

Sir William is less known than he deserves to be by th 

general reader. King James I. honoured Prine 

Henry's Gentleman of the Chamber, as a poet before the 

gentleman. Contemporary with Shakspeare, Alexander 

wrote four tragedies,— Darius, Cresus, The Alexandrian, 
and Julius Casar,—which were subsequently published 
together as The Monarchic Tragedies. Three of thew 
are in the second volume. The third volume contaim 

“ Doomes-Day; or, the Great Day of the Lord's Judg 

ment” in “ Twelve Hours,” which occupy the whole of 

the volume. Some of the Earl’s best poetry, with 
occasional quaint bathos, is to be found in “ Doomes 

Day.” Take, for example, the following :— 

“ The sight-confining, crystal-covered skies, 

That mirroure cleare through which in every part 
The heaven (as jealous) lookes with many eyes, 

To mark men’s actions, and to weigh each heart, 
That spheare of light whose stately course none tries 
To imitate, or emulate, by art, 

That which to us so gorgeous is in show, 

The building’s bottome, is the part most low.” 
This poet’s contemporary, one Shakspeare, treats the 
same subject thus :— 

** Look, how the floor of Heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 

There’s not the smallest orb that thou behold st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young eyed cherubim. 

Such harmony is in immortal souls, 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 
Longevity : the Means of Prolonging Life after Middle 

Age. By John Gardner, M.D. (H. 8. King & Co.) 

WuEN we consider that this little volume, from the pen 

of an eminent member of the medical profession, is the 

first to treat of human longevity since Mr. Thoms pub 
lished his somewhat nove! and, as they have been cot 
sidered, too sceptical views on the subject of the average 
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duration of human life, it is easy to imagine the interest 
with which, if it has come under his notice, he must 
have looked for Dr. Gardner's views upon that question. 
That interest must have given place to satisfaction when 
he learned what an able supporter of his own views he 
had found in Dr. Gardner. The book has not, however, 
for its object the vexed question of how old a man may 
live to be, but the means by which a man may reasonably 
hope to attain the extreme limit of human life. The 
book is as much distinguished by strong common sense 
as by professional knowledge ; and Dr. Gardner's sug- 
sestions for attaining a healthy and, so far, a happy old 
age are well deserving the attention of all who think such 
a blessing worth trying for. 


Joun Tatsot, Eart or SHrewssury.—lIn proof that 
the great Talbot was certainly buried at Whitchurch, 
Shropshire, Mr. Earwaker has communicated a paper to 
the Atheneum, in which he quotes from a note, in Ash- 
mole’s handwriting, to the effect that he had seen a MS. at 
Whitchurch in which some extracts out of the “old Church 
Registrar” were entered, and among them “ this epitaph 
isto be seen.” The epitaph is word for word similar to the 
ne which Trussell states was on the tomb of Talbot alleged 
tobeat Rouen. The probability is in favour of Talbot 
having been buried at Whitchurch. Mr. Earwaker adds 
the following ex‘ract from a letter which was recently 
received by him 

«“*When the bones were found, the skull was stuffed 
with something which gave rise to much speculation. 
The rector had been ruminating on it for some time, 
when an idea struck him, which he refused even to tell 
his wife till he had made another inspection, which he 
atonce did. He began to extract the contents through 
the cut,—first a bit of thread, then a fragment of wood, 
again a bit of a newspaper, Xc. X&ec., until at last out 
came three young mice, and this was the skull of John 
Talbot, the great Earl of Shrewsbury! If Shakspeare, 
when he wrote Henry the Sixth, could have anticipated 
this !” 

“If Talbot's skull,” says Mr. Earwaker, “‘ may serve to 
hold a mouse’s nest, Alexander’s dust may stop a bung- 
hole !” 

Mr. W. Penceity, F.R.S., F.G.S.—-A purse of 540 
guineas has recently been presented by members of the 
British Association and other friends to this gentleman, 
acorrespondent of “ N. & Q ,” asa testimony to the value of 
his labours in conducting the exploration of Kent's 
Cavern, Torquay, and of his other services to science. 
After the presentation, it appeared that many of Mr. 
PaxcEiiy’s friends and advisers had been left in ignorance 
of what was proposed. To enable all such persons to 
vin in this mark of appreciation, the Hon. Sec. to the 
wstimonial fund, Mr. J. E. Lee, F.G.S., Villa Syracusa, 
Torquay, is prepared still to receive subscriptions up to 
the 17th of April next. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
ue persons by whom they are required, whose names and addresses are 
even for that purpose :- 
“sonaven Portraits of Etheridge, Sir George; Tate, Nahum ; Brady, 
t. Nicholas ; Boaden, James; Hazlitt, William ; Holland, actor. 
Wanted by Charles Wylie, Eeq., 3, Earl's Terrace, Kensington, W. 





History or rue Binie, a Book for Children. Two small volumes, 
with many woodcuts. Published full 5v years ago. 


Wanted by Rev. G. Shand, Heydon, Norwich, 


tz Lire axp Uscowmon At ventures or Cartaty Depter Brap- 
STREET. bSvO Dublin, 1755. 
Wanted by Henry A, Cosgrave, E9q.,73, Eccles Street, Dublin. 





HNotices to Correspondents. 

W. writes :—“ Where is it possible to get access in this 
country to official publications of the Indian Govern- 
ment? So far as I know, there is not a single copy of 
any Indian Blue Book in the British Museum.” 

Espa.—For the “Jessamy Bride,” one of the Miss 
Hornecks, see any Life of Goldsmith. 

T. C. Unnone.—The last Bishop appointed in Wales is 
reputed to be a great Welsh scholar. 

Epinsurcu.—Unfortunately anticipated ; see p. 213 of 
present volume. 

J. F. M. (Sir Ralph Cobham, p. 208).—We have a 
letter for you. 

C. T. Ramace.—Letter forwarded ; he is still a corre- 
spondent. 

J. H. C.—Swale Family. Next week. 

M. D.—Forwarded to Mr. Thoms. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ”"—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


WORKS BY 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., 


DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 





Now ready, 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY, from its Foundation to the Present Time. 
Third Edition. With 40 Illustrations. Svo. 2ls. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CAN- 


TERBURY. The Landing of Augustine—The Murder of Becket 
Edward the Black Prince—Becket's Shrine. Sixth Edition. With 
Illustrations. Post Sve. 7s. 6d 


SINAI and PALESTINE, in Connection 


with their History. Twentieth Edition. With Maps. 8vo. 14s. 


The BIBLE in the HOLY LAND; being 
Pxtracts from the above Work, for Village Schools, &c. Second 
Edition. With Weodcuts. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 


JEWISH CHURCH. Fifth Edition. With Maps. Svo. 2 vols. 
248, 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 


EASTERN CHURCH, with an Introduction on the Study of 
Ecclesiastical History. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 


CHURCH of SCOTLAND. 8vo. 72. 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED during a TOUR 


in the EAST. With Notices of some of the Localities visited. 
Fifth Edition. With Plans. 8vo. 9s, 


CANTERBURY SERMONS: the Unity of 


Brenan and Apostolical Teaching. Second Edition. Post 


8vo. 78. 6d. 
ADDRESSES and CHARGES of the LATE 
BISHOP STANLEY; witha Memoir. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 
Joun Mvugray, Albemarle Street. 
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MONEY, TIME, AND LIFE 
Are Lost in the Event of 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY OR DEATH 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

he Oldest and Largest Accidental Ass 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P. 
Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000. 
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£810,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
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Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT oat ae LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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NIVERS AL LIFE ASSURANCE 80oF 
1, King William Street, London, E.C.—Estab 
Economical rates of premium. Annual cash bonuses, 
reduced 5v per cent. at last ten annual divisions. Policies om 
military. and civil risks, granted on very advan us 
Office, or’at its Branches in Calcutta, Madras, and bay. 
PRE DK. HENDRIKS, Actuary and § 


PARTRIDGE AND COOP 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane), 
CARRIAGE PAID uno THE COUNTRY ON ORDE 
CEEDING 208. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or in 3s., 44, 5¢., and 68. per ream, 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 58. 6¢., and 6s, 6d. perd, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Loner Flap, ls. per 
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Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
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The Vellum Wove Club-House Par 


Manufactured eqprentiy to meet a universally experienced 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth suring 
total freedom from grease 

The New Vellum Wove Club-House 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being 
the best linen rags only, possessing great mye and du 
presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or steel pen. 

The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER 

all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of colour, fi 
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Sizes, post free for 24 Stam 
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GRATEFUL—COMPFORTING. 
EPPS’S COCOA 
BREAKFAST. 

Sold by Grocers, in Packets only, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., 
HOMC@OPATHIC CHEMISTS, 

70, PICCADILLY, and 48, THREADNEEDLE STREEE 
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